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LETTERKENNY ORDNANCE DEPOT 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER 
y* _ CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
* “ ‘ =. 


Dear Ten- Year Club Member: 


Your initiation into membership of the Letterkenny Ten 
Year Club is an important milestone in your career as a federal 
employee. I share with you the satisfaction that must be yours 
on this accomplishment. The future successes of the depot 
depend largely upon the experience which you and your contem- 
poraries can dip to bear upon the performance of our mission. 


Each Ten- Year Club member has shouldered varying 
but significant degrees of responsibility in the past, and each 
with his growing experience can share heavier responsibilities 
in the future. In this is your Opportunity for advancement. 
Through your efforts toward advancement to positions of higher 
pospaseibilisy, we can be assured of a strong organization 
characterized by your loyalty and singleness of purpose. 


I want to congratulate you on the splendid work you have 
done over the past ten years. I'm sure there were times when 
you thought that the whole thing wasn't worth it, but you had the 
loyalty to remain on the job ae See it through to a successful 
completion. For this, the United States Army, the Ordnance Corps, 
the other employees at the depot, and the ever anxious taxpayers 
bave every reason to be grateful. It is through the combined efe 
forts of employees such as you that Letterkenny has maintained 
its important position in the Ordnance Corps. 


In appreciation of your service to the depot, it is my 
pleasure and my honor to present to you this copy de ‘Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot In War And Peace’, The Civilian Welfare 
Association, which sponsors the Five and Ten Year Clubs on 
the depot, has made this historical document available for pre- 
sentation to you. It is hoped that you will derive many happy 
hours from reading its contents, and that it will be a most valuable 
memento in the years to come, 


I wish you continued success at Letterkenny. 


Sincerely yours, 


| May, Mee 
Colonel, Ord Corps 


Commanding 








LETTERKENNY ORDNANCE DEPOT 





Dedication 





alee book is apprecia- 
tively dedicated to Letter- 


kenny Ordnance Depot’s 
employees who through 
purposeful interest,  dili- 
gence and ingenuity have 
made the depot a valued 
and trusted industry within 
the community as well as a 
foremost member of the 
Gee eating Ordnanee 
family. 


Japanese planes, laden with bombs, came 
roaring out of the early morning mists to deal 
destruction to Pearl Harbor in the false dawn of 
December 7, 1941. The impact of those bombs 
was felt vicariously by people all over this earth 
of ours. The echo came clearly to the Cumber- 
land Valley and its people who through genera- 
tions had withstood the terrors and disruption 
of homes that wars inevitably bring with them. 
Today, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot set among 
its sprawling 20,000 acres bears testimony to the 


grit and determination of the local citizenry to 
adapt their lives to the necessities of war. 

The depot is a study in contrasts—mecha- 
nized armament and turkey gobblers, ploughs 
and pistons, mountains and mammoth bombs. 
To stand on a rise of ground at noon of a clear, 
October day is to see the strength of nature in 
the brilliant foliage of the surrounding moun- 
tains and the strength of American man with 
his tools of defense. To walk through the shops 
and outlying operations, to talk with the men 


Pilot’s view of Letterkenny—general area at right and ammunition storage area on the left. 





Natural beauty surrounds the depot. Administration Building welcomes visitors. 





and women working with quiet purpose is to 
realize the characteristic strength of the people 
who operate the depot. 

“Our people are fiercely independent”. ‘This 
observation comes from an administrative officer 
of the depot. “They have good, sound basic 
principles and values; are eager to work for the 
common good but wouldn’t stand for any push- 
ing around”. Strong words but these are strong 
people. ‘Talk with them and you will under- 
stand. 

Les is a Gang Boss with nine years uninter- 
rupted service at Letterkenny. A man in his 
fifties, he will take you through his operation, 
explaining the preservation and maintenance of 
40 pound bombs with clarity that would put 
many a college instructor to shame. 

Jim is a line supervisor working with his crew 
of men in a storage igloo. A veteran of thirteen 
years with the depot, he shows you what each 
man is doing and why—no officiousness Just 
the permissible facts. 

Jack’s baby is the Can Farm and he displays an 
enthusiasm which only a man who is intensely 
interested in his job can do. As a former truck 
driver in Chambersburg, he came to the depot 
with no special training. ‘Today he isa specialist 
in the preservation of Ordnance materiel 
through storage in tremendous oil tanks which 
are dehumidified by complicated and sensitive 
instruments. 

Ellen is a lift operator who gives the lie to 
comedians who belabor women drivers. She 
came to the depot nine years ago without know- 
ing a lift was anything more than a British term 
for an elevator. 

And then there is Bill who in five years has 
risen from laborer to Packaging and Processing 


Assistant General Foreman. A natural aptitude 
coupled with study and experience in solving 
the problems peculiar to his field have pushed 
him into the ranks of “authorities”. 

These are a fair sample of the individuals who 
people Letterkenny. Not a hand-picked list but 
representative of the thousands of men and 
women who have made the depot grow and 
thrive. But what makes the people what they 
are today—a combination of God-given intelli- 
gence, industriousness and dependability? ‘To 
find out we must look to their fathers, grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers and see the part 
these forebearers played in the history of the 
area, their country, and the world at large. Only 
then can we understand the traditions * which 
these people have incorporated into the work- 
ings of Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 


A HANDFUL OF COURAGEOUS PEOPLE 


The early settlers who pushed west from the 
coast into the Cumberland Valley had to be 
strong. After surmounting the rugged moun- 
tains they found this densely forested area to be 
a land of rock and shale. Game there was in 
plenty but to hunt it required nerves of steel. 
For this hunting ground was also a part of the 
migratory home of the Six Nations of the 
Iroquois. Diaries and letters which have sur- 
vived those hard early days relate numerous 
stories of Indian massacres, kidnappings and 
bloodshed. So this was the picture in the middle 
1700's, a handful of courageous people fighting 
countless hardships to sustain themselves in a 
dangerous land. 

As the old saying goes, things got worse before 
they got better. With the French and Indian 
War in the middle of the eighteenth century— 


the bloody contest between the French and 
British for dominance of the New World— 
Cumberland Valley settlers had to fight even 
harder to exist. Many of them did not. Some 
moved back to areas of comparative security— 
and many more fell in the deep forests, victims 
of Indian marksmanship. 

The Indians who had been dispossessed from 
their hunting grounds by these early pioneers 
joined forces with the French. ‘To protect them- 
selves from the Indian marauders who returned 
through the mountain gaps from the south and 
west, the remaining Valley settlers built a series 
of forts extending from near the Maryland line 
to Carlisle, Pennsylvania. One of these was Fort 
McDowell which was built before 1754 by John 
McDowell who earlier had a mill on the spot. 
‘This Fort lay only six to eight miles outside the 
present western gate of Letterkenny Depot. 

As if to establish a precedent for events far in 
the future, Fort McDowell became a principal 
powder magazine for General Braddock’s army. 
In 1755, British soldiers were working feverishly 
to store their ammunition at the Fort. In 1942, 
only a few miles from this old scene, men and 
women of Letterkenny Ordnance Depot began 
the tremendous task of storing ammunition dur- 
ing another war for survival. But to return to 
the past and Fort McDowell, later in the French- 
Indian war after the disastrous defeat of General 
Braddock and his troops, the Fort had another 
day of glory. A battalion of the Black Watch, 
those world-famed Scotch Highlanders were 
quartered there preparatory to joining General 
Forbes’ expedition westward to avenge the 
defeat of Braddock. 

In retrospect, the wonder is that any of the 
early Valley settlers survived those tortuous 







Stone marks 
site of historical 
Fort McDowell. 





years during the French-Indian War. And yet lutionary War, in 1777 to be precise, Major 


there were some such as Benjamin Chambers McCalmont, Jr., with a company of hand-raised 
and James McCalmont who managed to live foot troops captured a number of Hessian sol- 
through the early hardships. Chambers, we diers in a raid in New Jersey not far from Phila- 
know today as the founder of Chambersburg. delphia. ‘The Hessians were marched to Stras- 
This town, founded in about 1730, was the burg and induced to settle there. With the 
first white settlement in these parts. James integration of these Hessian soldiers into the 
McCamont or McCalmont, as he was more com- community two problems were neatly solved. 
monly known, settled with his wife Jean on a First, here was a charitable and effective method 
tract of land just east of Clarks Knob, North of disposing of prisoners of war whom no one 
Mountain of today, sometime prior to 1737. knew what to do with at that point. And sec- 

Some of the present day residents of the area ondly, due to all the local male citizenry bearing 
are greatly beholden to James McCalmont’s son, arms, these former prisoners supplied vitally 
Major James McCalmont, Jr. During the Revo- needed man-power to the community. Descend- 


This contract drawn up a the Penns verified sale of land to Benjamin Chambers. 
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ants of these Hessian soldiers can thank Major 
McCalmont, Jr., for his ingenuity. 


UO ILE Or VHE O'CANNANANS’ 


At the close of the French-Indian War with 
Indian harassments reduced to a minimum, new 
settlers flocked to the Valley. During this period 
of expansion, the name inherited by Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot first appears in our 
history. Letterkenny ‘Township was formed in 
1760 or 1762 and was named by the early Scotch- 
Irish settlers for a market town in County 
Donegal in northern Ireland. The name trans- 
lates literally as the “Hill of the O’Cannanans”’ 
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“Leither” or “Letter” means slope or hill and 
“kenny” or its uncorrupted derivative ‘““O’Can- 
nanan’ means the family bearing that name. 
“Letter” came through usage to mean “country- 
side”’ 

By the time the Revolutionary War broke 
out, not only was our “countryside” of Letter- 
kenny well populated but most of the farming 
lands in both the Cumberland Valley and Horse 
Valley were occupied as well. To these new- 
comers and to the sons of old settlers like Ben- 
jamin Chambers and James McCalmont fell the 
responsibility of fighting for and creating a new 
nation in the War of the Revolution. 
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Original survey 


4, fo Yrs fay of Chambersburg. 
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The “Long” Rifles 


Long rifle of type used during Revolutionary War. 





The “Long Rifles” from this Valley and the 
southern slope of the South Mountain were 
among the first to answer General Washington’s 
call after the skirmish at Lexington. ‘The “Long 
Rifles” were so named because of the peculiarly 
effective guns which they handled so master- 
fully. These rifles were made across the Susque- 
hanna in Lancaster County by a German or 
Swiss artisan who had brought the secret of 
rifling the barrel from his native land. ‘The 
majority of arms in use at that time were smooth 
bore muskets. These could not compete in 
accuracy with the rifled barrels which sent a 
bullet far and straight to its mark. ‘The “Long 
Rifles” proved extremely effective in the hands 
of sharp-shooters during Arnold’s expedition to 
Quebec. 


A brick and mortar symbol survives today on 
the grounds of Letterkenny to remind us of 
those fateful years during which this country 
fought for independence. Rocky Spring Church, 
established in about 1738 remains with the in- 
spiring story of its Pastor, the Rev. John Craig- 
head. This dedicated man not only ministered 
to the spiritual needs of his congregation and 
prepared them to fight for God and liberty, but 
actively supported his words with deeds by lead- 
ing his entire male congregation into General 
Washington’s army. As if in tribute to its memo- 
rable Pastor, the spring for which the Church 
was named has continued to be an unfailing 
source of pure water first for the early parish- 
ioners and later for the entire Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot. 

Many of the men of the Valley returned to 
their farms after seeing service in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Some of these men are names in 
the history of the period. Others, though name- 
less, joined with the solid backbone of troops 
who fought through days of despair and triumph 
at Long Island and Valley Forge, Monmouth 


‘ and White Plains, and Yorktown. 


Now came a period of peace and intense 
concentration. The land was cultivated, farm 
acreage increased, the beginnings of industry 
appeared. Among these infant industries were 


the iron furnaces of what is now Franklin German Immigrants passing through Chambers- 
County—thriving concerns in the years follow- BEE TEL 


ing the Revolution. But upon the heels of these 
relatively calm years came a frightening conflict 
which once again made the Cumberland Valley 
a battleground. 


Rocky Spring, the depot’s water supply source, has 


historical Rocky Spring Presbyterian Church in 
Cee 














Pre: Civil war - pr osperity is reflected in this picture of 
Chambersburg Square and Courthouse. 





Western Mail Stage, — 
From Chambersburg to. Pittsburg, 


EAVES Chambersburg ever ry 
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Sketch of Gate House on the Pittsburgh road west of 
Chambersburg dates back to 1855, 


Poster announced West- 
ern Mail Stage service. 





The people of the Valley were directly in- 
volved in the War Between the States. Sur- 
rounding areas were scenes of raids and decisive 
battles. Phases of the War were fought on home 
eround. Not only were the men of the area 
active participants as soldiers in the field but 
those few who remained at home became vigi- 
lant forces to defend their homes and property. 
The burning of Chambersburg in 1864 repre- 
sented the greatest destruction from a single 
action sustained by the people of the area. But 
once again at the completion of this, the Ameri- 
can Civil War, we find the men of the Valley 
returning to their homes to begin the tre- 
mendous job of reconstruction. 

History did not again place her finger directly 
upon the Cumberland Valley GntilO2 le Tie 
that the intervening years saw its citizens scat- 
tered in the American Armies during the 
Spanish-American and First World Wars but 
her men went to the wars rather than fighting 
them on home ground. During the peaceful 
times, the Valley kept steady pace with the 
country’s progress both culturally and_ techni- 
cally. Then once more in 1941, war was brought 
home, figuratively, to the peoples of the Cum- 
berland Valley. A conflict so great in scope and 
destruction as to stun the mind of man. 


Dress uniformed Union troops prepared for parade before Old Armory on Key Street. 





Chambersburg looked like this after burning by 
Confederates in 1864. 





A decision is made 


Before the bombing of Pearl Harbor, plans 
had been drawn for a large Ordnance depot 
which was to be set advantageously close to the 
eastern seaboard but not so close as to constitute 
a danger should an enemy near our shores. On 
December 18, 1941, the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson, issued a directive to acquire the present 
site of Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. Nor was 
the site chosen without careful consideration of 
all factors. In addition to its accessibility, the 
terrain protected by a mountain range on either 
side was admirably suited for such an installa- 
tion. ‘The gently rolling country was equally 
well suited for ammunition storage which was 
to be the primary function of the new depot. 
Rail facilities were good. Power was nearby. 


Ammunition storage igloos are sheltered by mountains. 





The water supply was excellent. Most impor- 
tant to the project were the people who lived in 
the area. Their history clearly attested to out- 
standing characteristics—loyalty, industrious- 
ness, and, like their forefathers, a singular ability 
to withstand nervous strain. And so the decision 
was made. 

With the decision to construct Letterkenny 
came the difficult business of buying the land. 
The men who made this decision did so with 
the knowledge that it would create hardship for 
the people directly involved and it was their 
great objective to alleviate that hardship as 
much as they could. ‘They counted heavily on 
the fairness of mind of the people to sell their 
lands, many of them held for generations, for 


15 


the common good. (And they reckoned rightly. 
Though many of those whose homes had to 
make way for the new depot necessarily suffered 
from the viewpoint of sentiment, they at least 
had the comfort of just financial reimburse- 
ments for their sacrifices.) In the majority of 
transactions, land was bought outright. Even- 
tually, the necessary 20,526 acres were acquired. 
The major portion of Letterkenny ‘Township 
became Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 

Now came the tremendous job of turning 
32.1 square miles into a workable unit. United 
States Army teams of trained Ordnance, Signal 
Corps and Engineers were soon busy making 
order out of chaos. Early in 1942 contracts were 
let for the building of approximately 30 miles 
of railway lines and 50 miles of highways within 
the depot. Arrangements were made for the 
storage of ammunition which was slated to begin 
arriving on October 15. All too soon the memo- 
rable day arrived—a red letter day in the history 
of the depot. On September 23, 1942, three 
weeks in advance of schedule, nine railroad cars 
of small arms ammunition rolled into the depot. 

Those early formative days of the depot were 
all problem days. Time was of the essence. 
Building of the physical plant and hiring of 
employees had to share with “business as usual”. 
Fortunately, quite a number of people living in 
Chambersburg and the vicinity were working in 
Washington. In the spring of 1942 the em- 
bryonic Personnel office was besieged with let- 
ters and visits from people wishing to transfer 
from Washington to Letterkenny. Those early 
comers formed an admirable nucleus of workers. 

After the first weeks of acquiring transfer em- 
ployees, the problem of manning this huge 
installation became acute. Surveys were made 
to determine where women could be used to 
replace men in depot operations. On-the-job 
training of unskilled labor required the closest 
supervision by a small group of experienced 
people. As time marched on, the labor market 
became so tight that recruits were welcomed 
almost on the basis of good intentions. Workers 
were drawn from all over the Valley. ‘The size 
of the area from which Depot employees came 
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to contribute their part to the war effort was 
truly amazing. During December of 1943, noses 
were counted and it was found that Letterkenny 
personnel were coming from 156 towns, villages 
and communities. Even today, a few employees 
travel as much as 80 miles a day going to and 
from their jobs at the depot. 

An official report concerning those hectic 
months in 1942 is revealing. “Through the en- 
tire period of reorganization and early operation 
of Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, employees, 
although hastily trained in many cases, displayed 
exceptional ingenuity in combating the handi- 
caps experienced, and the continuing manifesta- 
tion of this fine spirit and determination, in 
support of those on the battle-front, should do 
much in aiding the American cause toward a 
successful conclusion.” And, unquestionably, 
it did. 

Two personalities stand out when we remem- 
ber the training problems of the war years—Bob 
and Jack. Fortunately for the depot these men 
arrived simultaneously with the first laborers. 
Both of these civilians had long and valuable 
experience in the handling of ammunition and 
they made an enthusiastic pair for the training 
of workmen. Any ammunition handler who was 
fortunate enough to receive training under Bob 
and Jack learned early to be “ammunition con- 
scious”. Most of the workmen at this time had 
little knowledge of any ammunition more po- 
tent than a shotgun shell. However, they soon 
came to understand that the cardinal principles 
of safety had to be observed if ammunition was 
to remain free of defects and if the handlers were 
to escape injury. 

Bob and Jack were strict disciplinarians but 
they also understood the people with whom they 
worked. As a result they were regarded with 
affection and respect. A delightful story is told 
about one-half of this team. Cautious but fear- 
less, Bob had loaded thousands of freight cars 
and the ships of two oceans with the deadliest 
kind of fire power. But once while exploring 
one of the depot’s abandoned farm houses he 
refused to enter a dark cellar. When his com- 
panion kidded him about his reluctance, Bob 


humorously explained, “You don’t catch me 
stepping on a snake! Not on your life. When 
you handle TNT you can see it, but a copper- 
head strikes before you have a chance to run it 
on a conveyor”. Little wonder that such skilled 
yet warm and human people like Bob and Jack 
got the depot off to a flying start. Early Letter- 
kennians like them did much to establish the 
esprit de corps which is so much in evidence at 
that depot today. 

With the increasingly heavy traffic of ammu- 
nition coming in and going out of the depot in 
1942, all departments of operations felt acute 
growing pains. Checkers whose important job 
it was to observe and count accurately the masses 
of ammunition so that it could be shipped ex- 
peditiously on schedule, came high on the list of 
needed employees. An intensive training pro- 
gram for recruits who showed interest and apti- 
tude for this work got under way early. These 
men came from varied trades and occupations. 
Some of them had more practical experience 
with “figures” than others, but all found nomen- 
clature and lot numbers, tally-ins and tally-outs, 
invoices and bills of lading a foreign language 
to be mastered. 

Another vital operation, inspection of ammu- 
nition, was covered in the beginning by five 
men. Before ammunition began to arrive, these 
five original inspectors spent considerable time 
supervising igloo construction. To protect the 
explosives to be stored in them, each igloo had 
to have every piece of metal used in it tied into 
one complete ground so as to allow the least 
resistance to electricity from storms and static. 
By the time the ammunition began rolling in, 
the necessary nucleus of igloos was completed. 
However, as ammunition began to arrive in 
quantities, more inspectors were urgently 
needed. During the next four years, twenty 
local young men and women from Chambers- 
burg and the surrounding area were sent to the 
Inspectors’ School at the Delaware Ordnance 
Depot for an eight week intensive training 
course. All twenty were graduated as first-class 
Ammunition Inspectors. 

Of equal importance with handling, checking 


Waterproofing igloos prevents possible 
moisture damage to stored ammunition. | 





and storage was the proper accounting of the 
depot’s growing stores of ammunition. Origi- 
nally, the Field Service Property Accounting 
Ofhcer with two assistants recorded all of these 
transactions manually. As the year 1942 pro- 
gressed, new personnel was sent to various train- 
ing schools to become skilled in the use of IBM 
equipment which was expected to arrive mo- 
mentarily. On the first day of 1943, the greatly 
needed IBM equipment arrived and the newly 
trained personnel—key-punch operators, ma- 
chine operators and the like—were ready to put 
the new machines to good use. Gradually, a 
change-over from manual to machine records 
was accomplished and by mid-1943 the entire 
Field Service Property accounting system was 
functioning smoothly. However, the increas- 
ingly heavy volume of ammunition which 
flowed in and out of the depot made it neces- 
sary to divide the office into General Supply 
Property Unit, Maintenance Equipment Prop- 
erty Unit and Machine Records Unit. With this 
refinment of the system, the depot was able to 
handle efficiently any volume of transactions 
which came its way. 


First Ammunition Field House looked like this in 
November 1945 when old-timers gathered for nostalgic 
chat of early days. 





Careful packaging of transmission 
assemblies guarded against corrosion. 


Items too heavy for manhandling 
were packed with aid of hoist. 


A challenge to North Mountain 
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All parts were meticulously processed before packaging 
for shipment. 


Ammunition Handling 
School taught women 
to handle 4,000 pound 
wie. eee bombs with ease and 
= 4 si safety. 








As the war progressed the amount of ammu- 
nition handled at the depot challenged neighbor 
North Mountain in size. The Commanding 
Officer reported in mid-1945 that from the de- 
pot’s inception in 1942 up to VE Day, over 
2,000,000 tons of ammunition and Ordnance 
general supplies had been handled and shipped 
by Letterkennians. An estimate made following 
VJ Day was that 3,000,000 tons had been 
handled and shipped. 

But back in the busy days of 1942, little 
thought was given to eventual volume. There 
were too many other headaches to soothe. Al- 
ways the depot was confronted with the problem 
which was shared by all industry of obtaining 
and then training raw recruits. These training 
programs were continuous as Selective Service 
called up more and more men from Letter- 
kenny’s ranks. During the period 1942-1956, 
3500 Letterkenny employees had entered vari- 
ous branches of the armed forces. That the 
people of the depot performed so well their 
primary function of collecting and dispatching 
ammunition where it would do the most effec- 
tive work against the enemies of the United 
States is a tribute to their flexibility and tenacity 
of purpose. 

Improvements in the physical plant were 
made whenever time, money and available ma- 
terials permitted. At the start, a goodly number 
of buildings were remodeled farmhouses, barns, 
chicken-buildings and their kin. Ingenuity was 
the order of the day and it was nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than in the construction 
program. However, there were some buildings 
constructed to serve specific needs. One of the 





earliest was the Administration Building. 
Housing was at a premium for the small army 
of clerical workers who attended to the huge 
piles of paper work necessary to the efficient 
operation of the depot. No story is on record of 
a typist in a feed trough but that may only be 
because all available feed troughs had been 
turned into ammunition beds. To the great 
relief of all concerned, the Administration 
Building was dedicated on November 1, 1942. 
Incidentally, this was the first public ceremony 
to be held on the grounds. 

Of great importance to the workings of the 
depot was the eventual completion in March 
1943 of the Ammunition Inspectors’ Workshop. 
This building was ideally located in a gully of 
rolling hills near the eastern end of Georgia 
Avenue. ‘The one-story, armament-safety con- 
struction was designed to operate as a complete 
unit with offices, lavatories, lunch room and 
ample space in the workshops for disassembling 
ammunition which appeared to be defective. 
A car-level concrete platform adjoining the 
Shop made it possible for railroad cars or trucks 
to unload directly into the workrooms. This 
example of transportation planning is a re- 
minder of the vast internal transportation sys- 
tem which was growing within the depot. 


First Administrative Building was dedicated at depot’s 
earliest public ceremony. 





Rolling stock with personality 


Locomotive “Panama Hattie’ alias 
“Major Weller’s pet” served depot well 
in early days. 











The 30 miles of rails and 50 miles of highway 
within the grounds were the very life lines of 
the depot. ‘The Transportation Branch received 
its first locomotive, a 115 ton Diesel Electric 
only one week before ammunition arrived. This 
first piece of equipment proved to be a veritable 
Old Ironsides. During peak periods it was often 
operated by three 8-hour shifts with amazingly 
infrequent 24 hour layoffs for servicing. Even 
the equipment seemed to take on personalities 
during this early work-jammed period. 

One of the most colorful of all the locomotives 
was “Major Weller’s Pet’, a much-travelled 
steam locomotive which had the distinction of 
being the second piece of rolling stock to grace 
the rails of Letterkenny. This old-timer was a 
veteran of the Panama Canal construction in 
1908 by the Isthmian Canal Commission. Coin- 
cidentally, the Ordnance Depot Engineer in 
1942 was Major John H. Weller who had been 
one of the engineers on that Commission. Natu- 
rally enough Number 62315 became known 
affectionately as “Major Weller’s Pet’. Even- 
tually she could have been known equally well 
as “Old Faithful”. An anonymous but official 
reporter writes in 1943 that the service of this 
engine had been continuous ‘for without stop- 
ping for any lengthy overhaul the veteran con- 
tinues on the even although not placid tenor of 
its ways’. Certainly an understanding and com- 
passionate tribute to a faithful performer. 

Not all of the other rolling stock had the 
color of the first two, but each played its part in 
the over-all picture. By March of 1943 five 
electric and one steam locomotives were being 
operated by nine crews of 54 men each under 
the competent direction of a civilian Superin- 
tendent and a Yardmaster. Within one year the 
rubber-tired transportation facilities grew from 
one Chevrolet coach which arrived in March of 
1942 to a motorized fleet of approximately 485 
consisting of almost every kind of gas-operated 
vehicle from Scooters with package-carrying side 
cars to 10-ton tractor trailer trucks. ‘Transporta- 
tion can be seen as still another yardstick by 


which the growth of this huge infant installation 
can be measured. 

Stories of seemingly impossible jobs done in 
record time during the depot’s early days are 
legion. Any group of older employees—old in 
point of service, of course, not necessarily age— 
can come up with a dozen during the time it 
takes to drink a cup of coffee. Here is one that 
has all the suspense of a real-life thriller, 

The time covered in our story is a mere 
twenty-four hours. On November 11, 1942 
word came that 1,236 two-thousand pound 
bombs were needed by a convoy of ships which 
were slated to leave the Boston Port of Embark- 
ation the next day. To ship the bombs in rail- 
way box cars would take 70 hours from Letter- 
kenny’s rail connection at Culbertson station of 
the Western Maryland Railroad to the docks at 
Boston. ‘To make the job even more unsur- 
mountable, the daily handling capacity of the 
depot at this time was fourteen carloads because 
of the small force of trained laborers. Faced 
with this tremendous task, the man then in 
charge of all rail and motor transportation, Ist 
Lt. William W. Tennyson, began to make the 
long-distance telephone wires hum. After a few 
hours, a fleet of 74 commetcial moving-vans 
belonging to trucking concerns in Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Baltimore and Philadelphia rolled 
onto the depot grounds. These trucks and a 
small fleet of twelve “semi” trucks were loaded 
with the ammunition. 

Between seven o'clock on the evening of 
November 11 and nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, all the trucks were speeding on their way to 
Boston. The truck convoys were escorted over 
the highways by the State Police of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, each of whose headquarters had 
been notified by telephone or teletype to clear 
the roads. In twenty-four crowded, hectic hours 
the job was done. Almost prophetic that this 
very first “blitz” began on November 1]— 
Armistice Day. 
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Operation Appetite! 


In reviewing the prodigious feats accom- 
plished by Letterkennians, one operation stands 
out because it was of great personal interest to 
all—military and civilian alike. Though not as 
spectacular as the repeated “blitzes”, the prob- 
lem of how to feed this growing community of 
workers was one whose solution was dear to the 
appetites of everyone in 1942. Early in the de- 
pot’s operation it became clear that here was one 
more item that had to be met through local initi- 
ative. So various civilian and military employees 
chipped in loans to start the Post Restaurant 
under the watchful eyes and active hands of a 
mess officer. 

In retrospect, those early days of trying to 
feed Letterkenny’s ever-increasing number of 
workers are full of laughs. At the time, the situ- 
ation was far from funny. ‘The whole project 
began with nothing but ideas. No building, no 
furniture, no food—just ideas. Once again, in- 
genuity was put to the test. The first meal was 
served ina tent, the customers sitting on wooden 
benches and eating from plank tables made by 
depot carpenters. On the limited menu were 
apple pies made with apples gathered by a num- 
ber of hungry officers. Probably the most appre- 
ciated apple pie that has ever been served to the 





In pre-Restaurant Council Days, the 
“Greasy Spoon” did the honors. 


combined personnel of the depot. To quote the 
present manager of the depot restaurants, “it 
was an apple orchard operation”. 

A story survives of the overwhelmed and 
panicked civilian who was responsible for the 
opening day’s menu. When this poor soul 
caught a glimpse of the lines of workers 
queueing up outside the tent, his courage failed 
him. He hopped in a truck and fled. Many a 
strong man has weakened before a hungry 
horde. 

With the organization of the Restaurant 
Council in November of 1942, a cafeteria was 
set up in what old-timers called the “White 
Barn” which had formerly housed the Admin- 
istrative Offices of the depot. A month follow- 
ing its difficult beginning, this eating spot was 
frequented each day by 600 civilian employees. 
During this time, the Officers’ Mess was set up 
in the officers’ quarters and operated independ- 
ently of the Post Restaurant. With time, the 
feeding problem too was licked. ‘Today, Letter- 
kennians find the stories of the tent-restaurant 
amusing table-talk as they dine on excellent daily 
fare served in five strategically located Post 
restaurants. 

Though 1942 is remembered as quite a cha- 


Utilities Cafeteria along with others 
on depot fed capacity crowds during 


the war. 


Doughnut and coffee line duri 
morning break was welcome sight di 
ing busy war years. 


Food in quantity was prepared for 
thousands of war years employees. 








otic year, great strides were made toward the 
ultimate complete activation of the depot. At 
the close of this first full year of operation, 
Letterkenny was organized into four main divi- 
sions: Administrative; Operations; Facilities; 
Plant Security and Safety. During the next year, 
1943, these four divisions were frequently 
changed with sections and branches shifted 
about within divisions and from one division to 
another in the interest of more efficient opera- 
tion and as the demands of expanding opera- 
tions dictated. Just as 1942 was devoted to get- 
ting the operation of Letterkenny underway, 
1943 was devoted to building the depot to the 
point where it could assume the responsibilities 
of additional missions. 

By the first of the year 1943, the depot had in 
storage 1,707 railroad boxcar loads of ammuni- 
tion in seven of the eight areas designed to con- 
tain 100 ammunition storage igloos each. The 
eighth igloo area was activated early in January 
of 1943. And with its activation the depot then 
had an estimated capacity for ammunition stor- 
age of 7,400 carloads in igloos, plus 360 carloads 
in 12 above-ground standard magazines. All of 
the 800 ammunition igloos, with the exception 


The 1945 Restaurant Council ad- 
ministered “Operation Appetite’. 


of four used for storage of inert materiel were 
filled at some time or other during 1943 with 
Ordnance firepower of every nomenclature and 
lot number. A total of 11,767 carloads of am- 
munition were stored at Letterkenny during the 
year. ‘This number was exclusive of “turn- 
around” cars held in the classification yards for 
short periods until the re-ship orders came 
through. 

In the realm of general supplies, January 1, 
1943 saw a total of 100 carloads of miscellaneous 
materiel stored in the first warehouse. By De- 
cember 31 of that year, all storage space in the 
17 shed-type warehouses and in the 10 car-level 
warehouses was in use and to a certain extent 
the materiel was classified, labeled and binned. 

Meanwhile during this year of monumental 
growth, 1943, all available hard standing open 
storage was occupied by tanks, wheeled weapons, 
and other major items. The overflow was taken 
care of in new storage areas which were made 
by scraping the surface ground down to the 
underlying shale. ‘Though more often a curse 
than a blessing, here is one time that shale 
proved to be a most welcome component of 
the land. 


Post-War appetites are pampered by 


Post Restaurants. 


A mess of spuds are needed to feed 
the Letterkenny family. 





Letterkenny grows up 





The depot as a whole only began to function 
toward full depot strength during the latter part 
of 1943. The clearest indication of the magni- 
tude of change which took place during the 
year is the organizational chart of October 1943 
which showed eight divisions: Administrative; 
Transportation (External); Personnel; Utili- 
ties; Stock Control; Storage; Maintenance; Con- 
trol. All of these divisions grew rapidly and 
simultaneously. During the formative days of 
1942, Ammunition was a separate division, and, 
generally speaking, it operated as a separate 
depot. By January 1, 1943 the Ammunition 
Division was approaching maximum strength. 
But by the end of 1943, other divisions had 
taken over responsibilities for some of Ammu- 


Obsolete mines are burned in demolition area. 





nition’s earlier functions. ‘The October 1943 
organizational chart showed Ammunition no 
longer a division but a branch, listed on the 
functional chart under both Stock Control Divi- 
sion and Storage Division. 

Necessarily, the leader in this clearly outlined 
development of the depot is the first of the eight 
divisions appearing on the October 1943 organ- 
izational chart—Administrative Division. As 
was equally true in the preceding year, the prin- 
cipal guidance of depot management fell to this 
division. Within this one division a number of 
branches began to function, many of which had 
their roots in the early days but which required 
time for maturation. 

A program of vast importance to every em- 


ployee of the depot was intensified with the 
creation in June of 1943 of the Safety Section of 
the Security and Safety Branch, Administrative 
Division. Safety had necessarily played an in- 
tegral part in the early development of the 
depot. Without the active participation of every 
employee toward safety consciousness, the mis- 
sions of Letterkenny could never have been 
accomplished. With the constant aid and super- 
vision of the Safety Section, safety procedures 
received an additional shot in the arm. During 
the remaining months of 1943, the Safety Sec- 
tion began work on numerous far-reaching acci- 
dent prevention programs. Personal protective 
equipment such as goggles, face shields, protec- 
tive gloves, aprons, headgear, respirators and the 
like were made available to employees and their 
use made mandatory. All hazardous points of 
Operation and unguarded mechanical equip- 
ment were provided with proper guards. On- 
the-job safety meetings conducted jointly by 
members of the Safety Section and the Chiefs of 
the Ammunition Storage Branch and General 
Supply Storage Branch became regular occur- 
rences. I'he depot has received numerous safety 
awards over the years which attest to the effec- 
tiveness of Letterkenny’s continuous safety 


program. 


These safety glasses saved an employee’s sight. Safety records helped speed the war effort. 
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Spot checks of employees in Ammunition restricted area is part of Guard Force vigilance. 
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Of first rank importance to the welfare of the 
depot were security measures to guard the in- 
stallation and the vast supplies daily moving in 
and out of the grounds. To the civilian guards 
who reported to the Security and Safety Branch, 
Administrative Division, went the principal 
responsibility of protecting the depot. In Octo- 
ber of 1942, 48 civilian patrolmen released by 
the Area Engineer at Letterkenny became the 
nucleus for the first Guard Force. By August of 
1943 the force had grown to 209 guards. As the 
war progressed and man-power became more 
and more of a problem, women too held these 
guard positions. Senior employees will remem- 
ber these Guardettes by their nick-names, 
“pistol packin’ mamas’’. 

With the great influx of employees during 
1943, the Guards were given intensive training 
in military drill and discipline to bolster them 
as they rigidly enforced the rules affecting the 
civilian population of the depot. Today, the 


Guards remain a highly disciplined group who 
do credit to the uniform they wear. 

Closely associated with the policing of the 
reservation was the Fire Department which also 
came under the Security and Safety Branch, 
Administrative Division. Letterkenny | fire- 
fighters were recruited from neighboring towns 
and trained during 1943 in all forms of fire 
prevention. In the fall of the year, 31 firemen 
passed the Pennsylvania State examination and 
were awarded state certificates. The addition of 
these men to the small existing crew was most 
welcome. 

In addition to the existing Fire House located 
in the Fire and Guard headquarters building, 
a second Fire House was opened in March of 
1943. ‘The greatest tribute which can be paid 
the depot’s firefighters is that their preventive 
work was so effective that the year 1943 closed 
without a single serious fire. And for that 
matter, the record holds to this day. 





Demonstration of fire extinguishing equipment was held on grounds in autumn of 1950. 
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Always alert to guard the well-being of each of 
Letterkenny’s employees was, and is today, the 
Medical Branch which in October 1943 operated 
under the Administrative Division. “Those who 
came to work in 1942 can remember having a cut 
finger or cinder in the eye treated in the Con- 
tractor-Insurance temporary first-aid station on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The following year those 
who needed medical attention on the job could 
get it in the limited dispensary in the Fire and 
Guard building where one doctor and one nurse 
looked after all hurts and ailments. But by the 
latter part of 1943, the Post's hospital staff had 
grown to three physicians, ten registered nurses 
and various technicians. With the addition of 
X-Ray and fluoroscopic equipment in Novem- 
ber 1943, Letterkenny was considered to have 
one of the best industrial dispensaries of any 
depot in the country. 

In addition to the more obvious aspects of 
medical treatment, the Medical Branch has al- 
ways emphasized preventive medicine. Pre- 
employment examinations, periodic re-examina- 
tions of people working in hazardous occupa- 
tions, prevention of disease by sanitary measures 
such as supervision of water supphes, sewage 
and post eating facilities—all contributed their 
part to maintaining the health of the growing 
community of Letterkennians. 





Crew unloads 105mm rounds from boxcar. 


Stability of palletized stacks in magazine 
was carefully checke 


Fork-lifts transported loaded pallets to magazines for 
storage. 





The second division appearing on the Octo- 
ber 1943 organizational chart was Transporta- 
tion (External). Perhaps nowhere is more 
clearly reflected the increasing burden of the 
depot’s responsibilities than in the development 
of this division. During the earlier formative 
period, ‘Transportation-External had been a 
branch of the Operations Division and confined 
its duties to the movement of freight in and out 
of the depot but not within the reservation. 
With the elevation of this branch to a separate 
division in 1943, ‘Transportation came to be 
responsible for the supervision of every trans- 
portation vehicle within the depot as well as 





their external use. The need for this expansion 
of ‘Transportation can be readily appreciated 
when reviewing the increased freight which was 
being handled during the early months of 1943. 

The amount of ammunition handled in and 


out of the depot during March 1943 increased 
by 101 million pounds over February and the 
total freight handled in and out including Ord- 
nance general supphes represented an increase 
of 125 million pounds during that one month 
period. During the summer, carloads of general 
supplies and ammunition were being received 
faster than the labor crews could unload and at 
the same time load “blitz” shipments. These 
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peak periods were met and conquered by divert- 
ing manpower from other divisions and by using 
the cooperative efforts of volunteers—guards, 
cuardettes, off-shift fire fighters, men from De- 
pot Property, lumber yards, box factory, rail- 
road maintenance, roads and grounds, and office 
workers. This teamwork moved mountains of 
freight during jam-packed periods. Little won- 
der that this combined teamwork was a necessity 
when two and one-third billion pounds of 
freight were received or shipped during the 
13 month period September I, 1942 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. And this was only a drop in the 
bucket in comparison to what was to come in 
1944 and °45. 

Naturally enough, more hands were needed 
to keep pace with the speeded up operations of 
the depot. On the first of the year 1943, Per- 
sonnel Division reported 1,649 civilian em- 
ployees working at Letterkenny. By year’s end, 
the number of full-time employees had grown 
to 5,320. Though it is simple to state that 5,320 
employees were working at Letterkenny in De- 
cember of 1943, recruiting workers in competi- 
tion with other nearby industries as well as 
filling the demands of Selective Service was any- 
thing but simple. 

To highlight only one phase of this recruit- 
ment problem, remember back to the days of 
eas and tire rationing. How to get these new 
employees to their jobs and home again—par- 
ticularly when they came from homes as far 
distant as 55 miles from the depot. ‘The situa- 
tion was partially solved by share-the-ride plans 
for privately-owned cars. But this was not 
enough. Soon it became evident that public 
transportation would have to be provided. Early 
in April of 1943, the plan for Army-sponsored 
bus routes was formulated. By the end of the 
year, eleven bus routes were in operation which 
made 15 round trips daily. During this period 
760 war workers were transported by these buses 
each day. In addition to army-sponsored bus 











routes, private bus companies cooperated by 
developing routes which carried 175 Letter- 
kenny passengers to and from work each day. 

Along with this vast army of workers coming 
to Letterkenny each day to play their part in 
fulfilling the depot’s missions were two groups 
that do not fall into any usual personnel classi- 
fication. ‘These were Letterkenny’s Commandos 
and Minute Men. As many as 225 Commandos, 
men and women from nearby communities who 
came to work evenings at the depot after they 
had completed their day-time jobs, helped to 
alleviate the critical manpower shortage. This 
group was organized late in 1943 and numbered 
among its members merchants, school teachers, 
clerks, students and housewives. Out of the 
Commando plan grew the idea of Minute Men. 
These people were on call to work irregular 
schedules when the load at the depot became 
particularly heavy. The Minute Men, too, came 
from varied occupations and professions, but 
they held in common an eagerness to give their 
time to forwarding the war effort by helping 
Letterkenny’s missions. 

In remembering the good, hard service that 
the majority of Letterkennians performed dur- 
ing the critical 1942-43 period, it is understand- 
able that they should have received an accolade 
as time passed. About half of the war workers 
at the depot—2500 of them—received the first 
War Department Service Awards to be given at 
Letterkenny on Wednesday, December 8, 1943. 
‘This was only the first of many public recogni- 
tions of service that Letterkenny people earned 
through loyalty and diligence. 

From a hodge-podge of contractors’ equip- 
ment and dunnage scattered over unfinished or 
rutted roads and grounds, the depot was trans- 
formed by year’s end 1943 into-a well-equipped 
Ordnance depot supplied with almost complete 
light, heat and power systems, water and sewage 
pipe lines, railroad track and roads. This trans: 
formation was not made through the good offices 


of Letterkenny’s fairy god-mother. A good 
measure of this almost amazing improvement 
was accomplished by the Utilities Division. In 
essence, it served as the depot’s No. 1 house- 
keeper and kept all physical property repaired 
and functioning to capacity. During 1943 and 
to some extent 1944, Utilities employees were 
making road repairs, railroad track repairs, 
stringing power and light wires as only a few of 
their many duties. Without the skills and indus- 
triousness of this division, Letterkenny would 
have soon mired down in a series of truck-sized 
pot-holes. 

A giant-step toward over-all efficient opera- 
tion was taken when the Stock Control Division 
was organized on the first of the year 1943. Prior 
to that time the work of this division had been 
handled by four individual units: Ammunition 
Property, Maintenance Equipment Property, 
General Supply Property, and Maintenance 
Equipment Property and Machine Records. 
With the organization of the Stock Control Divi- 
sions, these duties were carried out by its four 
branches: Administrative, Ammunition Prop- 
erty, General Supply Property, Field Inventory 
Control. ‘To this division and its branches went 
the staggering responsibility of keeping track of 
all incoming and outgoing property through 
property accounting records; of making regular 
and special physical inventories with attendant 
adjustments of stock records; and of recom- 
mending revisions in stock levels at all supply 
echelons within the depot distribution areas. 

Senior employees of the Stock Control Divi- 
sion will remember the period when Machine 
Records Unit was attempting to obtain sufficient 
equipment to convert their operation from 
manual to IBM machines. During the summer 
of 1943, dribbles of equipment came in, and 
finally at year’s end there was a well-equipped 
IBM room. Here once again is another illustra- 
tion of the manner in which supporting facili- 
ties were growing to keep pace with the ever- 
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enlarging missions of Letterkenny. 

The veteran Ammunition Storage Branch 
which had until 1943 been virtually an inde- 
pendent division, received a tremendous boost 
with the improvement in its plant facilities dur- 
ing its first year under the Storage Division. As 
early as January 1943 two buildings were as- 
signed to Ammunition Storage for crating and 
stenciling operations. With the addition of the 
Ammunition Field House, direction and check- 
ing of all operations of storing and shipping 
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Part of surveillance of ammunition included 
taping safety blocks in fuses before shipping. 
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To insure effective firepower, a crew renovates bomb clusters. 





ammunition was accomplished from one large 
room. Before the end of the year, Ammunition 
Stock Control section was also moved into the 
new building finally centralizing all possible 
Ammunition Storage activities. 

In addition to handling the vast quantities of 
ammunition pouring into the depot in 1948, the 
Ammunition Storage Branch managed to do a 
masterful job of reclamation. During the first 
six months of the year, great stacks of dunnage 
had accumulated over the ammunition areas. 
In June, one of the barns inherited by the depot 
was moved to a convenient location and 
equipped with woodworking power tools. Here 
with power nail-pullers and saws, crews of la- 





This tool developed at Letterkenny removed 
fuses from small bombs. 
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This device effectively destroyed defective small arms 
ammunition. 


borers established a record of 2,412,316 board 
feet of dunnage reclaimed during the last six 
months of 1943. This project resulted in a 
saving to the depot of a sizable $120,615.80. 
A measure of fame came.to Letterkenny through 
this project. An ingenious device known as a 
power nail puller was engineered and developed 
by Capt. M. R. Chidakel, Chief of the Mainte- 
nance Division. ‘The effectiveness of this ma- 
chine became known outside the reservation and 
even the self-sufficient Marines were soon re- 
questing information concerning it. 

Meanwhile, the sister branch of Ammunition 
Storage, the General Supply Storage Branch was 
feverishly storing a total of 1,893 railroad car- 
loads of general ordnance supplies during the 
first 414 months of the year. And this was but a 
trifle when compared to the 3,000 freight car- 
loads scheduled to begin arriving on May 15. 
In addition 2,400 carloads of materiel from 
other depots were coming onto the grounds. 
This gives some small indication of the volume 
of materiel exclusive of ammunition which was 
flowing into the depot at this time. 

Still another newcomer on the well known 
October 1943 organizational chart was the 
Maintenance Division. From modest begin- 
nings, this division was to grow over the years 
to a position of great prominence in the work- 
ings of the depot. Maintenance began opera- 
tions by setting up a small Machine Shop, an 
Electrical Shop and a Blacksmith Shop with 
relatively few employees to handle the different 
phases of reclamation that were to come. ‘The 
first job of any importance received by the 
Maintenance Division on April 13, 1943 was to 
repair a 90mm gun. This work was accom- 
plished perforce the hard way with tools that 
the employees had brought from their homes. 
As our history unfolds, the monumental tasks 
successfully completed by the Maintenance 
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A lifting fork developed at the depot is used to put a 
new wheeland tire in place. 
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Modified vehicles rolled out the backdoor ready for 


action. 


A 21% ton truck is swung 
overhaul. 





on horses preparatory to 





Division will bear little resemblance to this 
early, fledgling duty. 

As was true of many other operations at 
Letterkenny during the early years, growth of 
the Maintenance Division was rapid. During 
the year 1943 all available hard standing open 
storage was occupied by tanks, wheeled weapons 
and other major items. Maintenance was fever- 
ishly performing modifications of wheeled 
weapons as well as repairing and modifying 


Just some of the tires needed in a single modification undertaking. 
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Some of the crew that made 
Recovery 
gram a huge success. 


Pro- 


ammunition containers and parts. During all 
of this busy period, Maintenance constantly 
coordinated its operations with those of Ammu- 
nition to insure the expeditious flow of vital 
ammunition from the depot. 

A period of intense activity in May of 1943 
will long remain in the memories of Mainte- 
nance Division employees. At that time, during 
the tortuous African Campaign, General Rom- 
mel better known as the Desert Fox, found a 
weak spot in some of our tanks. 

Immediate correction of this defect was im- 
perative. Maintenance lost no time in solving 
the problem. Seven days a week, night and day, 
long lines of tanks were methodically reinforced 
with additional armor plate near the turret. 
Every man and woman who could skillfully use 
a welder was pressed into service. An unforget- 
table sight were the figures of hundreds of 
welders silhouetted against the dark night skies 
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with showers of sparks streaming from their 
welding torches. 

During this hectic year 1943, still more ex- 
pansion in functions came to Maintenance 
which included the preservation of various types 
of equipment including small arms. This opera- 
tion was streamlined by using production line 
methods. Repairs were made by Arsenal trained 
personnel, most of them women at this time. 
And fittingly enough on December 7, 1943, the 
anniversary of the date which in essence moti- 
vated Letterkenny’s establishment, the Mainte- 
nance Division was directed to take over the 
handling and reclamation of unserviceable 
property which had been received from all posts, 
camps and stations in the First, Second and 
Third Service Commands. 

With the activation of the Control Division, 
the list of eight divisions appearing on the Octo- 
ber 1943 organizational chart is complete. This 





division was organized in two branches. The 
Statistics Branch evaluated the progress and per- 
formance of the various Depot operations by 
gathering the necessary information from each 
department and then preparing performance 
charts. ‘The second major activity of the divi- 
sion under the Management Analysis Branch 
studied depot organization in order that recom- 
mendations for effective and efficient operation 
could be made to the proper authorities. In 
short, this division showed the depot where it 
had been in order that it could see where it was 
going. 

In 1944, Control Division was shifted from an 
operating to a staff level and thereafter was 
known as the Control Staff. During this year, 
the Control Staff was principally concerned with 
three programs: Work Measurement, Work 
Simplification, and Forms Design and Standard- 
ization. ‘Through these efforts, the work at the 
depot was considerably streamlined. 


The big guns were repaired and renovated for defense. 


The picture of depot divisional activities in 
the latter months of 1943 shows the magnitude 
of its expanding missions. However, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1943 Letterkenny was promoted to even 
further importance in the Ordnance family. 
Letterkenny was designated a filler depot to 
assist Raritan Arsenal in the supply of parts and 
supplies for Dodge, G.P.W., and G.M.C. for 
overseas replenishment requisitions. With the 
approach of 1944 Letterkenny was playing a 
major role in the over-all program of the Army 
Service Forces to keep ordnance materiel flow- 
ing constantly through pipelines of supply 
ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 miles long and 
extending to 70 theatres of war. 

‘To all intents and purposes with the dawn of 
1944, the formative, building, organizing years a - 
of the depot were behind it. Now Letterkenny Section areas with largest weekly tonnage “bombed” 
had grown to be a full-fledged field service the targets. 
center of storage and supply—one of the largest 
depots of its kind in the United States. With its 
increased stature, the depot was able to fulfill 
the most thrilling assignment to come its way— 
supplying the troops who were to make grand- 
scale history on D-Day. 
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Springboard of Invasion 
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The approximate date of the invasion of con- 
tinental Europe had been set a year before the 
actual day of the jump off. Preparations for that 
day meant that millions of tons of general sup- 
plies and ammunition must be on the spot, 
loaded and ready, to ship over from the shores 
of Britain. In essence, Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot served as the springboard of invasion. 

Day after day, week days and Sundays, train- 
load after trainload of ammunition and supplies 
rolled out of the gates of Letterkenny bent on 
its road to invasion. Night shifts were added to 
the regular day shifts and the civilian and mili- 
tary, cooperating superbly, worked as never 
before. Absenteeism fell away to nothingness 
and work was the password of the day. 

In keeping with the responsibilities thrust 
upon it in the master plan for invasion, Letter- 
kenny’s assignments changed four times during 
1944. From filler and distribution functions in 
January 1944, the depot converted to Master 





This truck was one of 3,000 vehicles stored in 
Letterkenny lots in June 1945. 


filler on the 15th of July 1944. This capacity it 
still retained at the end of 1944. 

Letterkenny’s one constant factor which can 
be counted upon with the inevitability of “death 
and taxes” is change. Time and again in the 
depot’s history, its operations have been effi- 
ciently organized for the jobs at hand only to 
have new missions come forward which necessi- 
tated an entire reorganization. Understandably, 
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Mobile repair trucks serviced materials-handling 
equipment. 


these changes are not the result of some whimsi 
cal brass in Washington but are the inevitable 
outgrowth of changing conditions in the world 
which have their effect upon the supply and 
storage job to be done by the depot. The organ- 
ization of Letterkenny into 8 divisions in 1943 
which later became 7 divisions in 1944 when 
Control became a staff function proved efficient 
for the carrying out of the particular missions of 
these years. However, with the dawn of that 
eventful year 1945, the changing complexion of 
the war brought with it new missions and ex- 
pansions of existing missions and, inevitably, 
more reorganizations to keep pace with these 
changes. 

The first four months of 1945 brought major 
changes in assignment under the mission for 
General supply activity. ‘The filler depot assign- 
ment for the supply of general purpose vehicle 
parts covering specified types of trucks was re- 
placed by Master Depot assignment for the sup- 
ply of spare parts covering heavy duty general 
purpose vehicles from 4-ton capacity upward. 
This Master Depot mission placed Letterkenny 
in the front rank as a master supply installation 
for the Ordnance Department. 

As a direct result of these changes in assign- 
ment, the depot shipped and received more than 
1,000 cars of Ordnance general supplies. Recon- 
ditioning of automotive material returned from 
overseas had been an important part of Letter- 





Fork-lift truck transporters moved units 


from job to job. 








Mechanics kept motors of materials-handling 
equipment in A-1 condition. 
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kenny’s job during the last six months of 1944. 
‘This work now was gradually transferred to the 
new reclamation plant at Cressona, Pennsyl- 
vania. However, no idle hands were to be found 
on the depot, for in February of 1945 one of the 
largest maintenance projects ever assigned to the 
Maintenance Division was begun with the modi- 
fication of 1,500 GMC 21%-ton trucks. 

To carry out effectively these new assign- 
ments, the first reorganization of 1945 shifted 
the Vehicle Branch of the Maintenance Division 
under General Supply Division. ‘The ‘Trans- 
portation Division which will be remembered 
as having the ability to divide and merge lke 
our small friend the amoeba, once again parted 
company with itself and became two separate 
divisions — Internal ‘Transportation Division 
and External ‘Transportation Division. 

As a result of the adaptability of Letterken- 
nians to new demands, some heartening news 
came to the depot in the spring of 1945 from 
unofficial but reliable sources as newspapers like 
to express it. ‘The news was the result of a rapid 
job of handling and shipping twelve cars of 
155-mm Propelling Charges, Fuzes and Primers 
to the account of British Ministry of War ‘Trans- 
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Visiting generals found the depot’s work load impressive. 


port at Claremont ‘Terminal, Jersey City, New 
Jersey on March 10, 1945. ‘This expeditious feat 
was credited with enabling Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard Montgomery’s troops to cross the 
Rhine two weeks ahead of schedule. ‘This was 
only one of many times when Letterkenny got 
there “fustest with the mostest”’. 

Recognition of another type came to the 
depot as a result of a job done in 1944 by the 
Control Staff on the then new Work Measure- 
ment Program. This program was inaugurated 
to measure the effectiveness of Ordnance Supply 
operations. Because of its outstanding perform- 
ance in the field of work measurement and man- 
power utilization, Letterkenny was selected in 
March of 1945 by the War Department to point 
the way for measurement of work performance 
and the utilization of personnel in overseas sup- 
ply installations. How well this tribute was 
deserved can be seen by the record. In mid-1945 
the total line items handled were larger; the 
total tonnage handled was greater; the total 
number of cars loaded and unloaded exceeded 
all former figures. Yet the total personnel on 
the payroll was smaller than in the previous 
year. 











Germany’s surrender on VE Day was greeted 
by Letterkennians with a prayer of thanksgiving 
and in a short space of time—another reorgan- 
ization. ‘The Master Depot assignment for the 
supply of spare parts for heavy duty general 
purpose vehicles was completed by the latter 
part of April 1945. On May Ist, an assignment 
came through to ship heavy duty truck parts to 
17 Service Command shops which were rebuild- 
ing 2,000 training trucks for Pacific combat 
service. ‘This period was marked by a fluctu- 
ating workload which required intensified appli- 
cation of basic work simplification principles in 
utilizing personnel. 

And as the dog wags the tail, the changing 
picture of missions required some alteration of 
the organizational structure. Our amoeba-like 
friend, ‘Transportation, once again merged to 
make itself one division with two branches— 
Internal ‘Transportation Branch and External 
Transportation Branch. The Personnel Branch 
was removed from the Administrative Division 
and set up as Personnel Division with two 
branches—Civilian Personnel and Military Per- 
sonnel. ‘he Post Engineer who has so far been 
rather neglected in our narrative was also re- 
moved from the Administrative Division and set 
up as the Repairs and Utilities Division. These 
changes in organization proved to be the last to 
take place during the war years. 

On August 14, 1945 came VJ Day, the end of 
the war, the event toward which Letterkennians 
as well as the great proportion of the world’s 
peoples had been prayerfully working through 
four long and bitter years. But though missions, 
organizational changes and “‘blitzes’’ were up- 
permost, perhaps a series of unrelated happen- 
ings can give a well-rounded picture of the 
depot during those past but not forgotten years. 


The guns were silent—and the flag flew proudly on V-J Day. 
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) War years vignettes 


May 30 of 1943 was a day similar to many 
others during the war. ‘The outlook was grave. 
Letterkennians were working at fever pitch. 
And yet the local Chambersburg newspaper 
carried an article which told the relatives and 
friends of persons buried in the 8 cemeteries on 
the depot grounds, some dating back to Revo- 
lutionary War days, that arrangements had been 
made for them to come and pay tribute at the 
graves of their loved ones on this Memorial Day. 
Even with the pressures of war, minutes had 
been eked out of busy days to tend these ceme- 
teries—repair the headstones, mow the grass 
and restore the beauty of the sites. 

In a lighter vein, there are still some workers 
who remember with pleasure the Letterkenny 
Orchestra. ‘This group of employees with jobs 
as varied as the musical instruments they played, 
practiced on their own time to provide happy 
relaxation for their co-workers during lunch 
hours when they played twice a week, switching 
from one eating place to another. ‘They usually 
were pressed into service for after-hours dances 
and gatherings too. 


During summer of °43 these boys were really “hot”. 


Letterkennians of this period established an 
admirable precedent of giving of this financial 
resources as well as their time and effort. The 
Community Chest Drives which at that time 
combined with the National War Fund were 
always enthusiastically supported. ‘Tribute many 
times came from outside the depot as a result of 
the overwhelming support of these campaigns. 
In November of 1943 PUBLIC OPINION of 
Chambersburg editorialized fittingly, “It took 
an undertaking of the type of the Chest and War 
Fund Campaign to dramatize . . . and demon- 
strate that the Letterkenny Depot is not only a 
well organized and smoothly functioning new 
industry but a community conscious one in a 
very special sense.”” “This praise is equally well- 
merited by the depot’s response to community 
projects today. 

‘To paraphrase an old saying, “All work and 
no play would have made Letterkennians too 
tired to carry out their war responsibilities effi- 
ciently”. As hard as the men and women of the 
depot were working they found a need for rec- 
reation. ‘(he year 1943 saw the formation of the 


The 1944 League Champions showed their form in 
exhibition matches. 














Basketball League, and even in 1942 employee 
teams were wholeheartedly competing in base- 
ball and bowling. An enviable record was set by 
many of these teams in community play-offs. 

In the same extra-curricular vein, a venture 
into the realm of newsprint began with the for- 
mation of the KENNY LETTER. The paper 
was conceived, executed and financed by em- 
ployees—all on their own time. After months 
of spade work, the first issue was circulated in 
August of 1943. Soon the journal became an 
outlet for all depot employees to tell the story of 
the job they were doing toward winning the 
mission of Letterkenny. In 1944 the KENNY 
LETTER received a most welcome financial 
transfusion with the creation of the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot Welfare Association which 
began paying the bill for KENNY LETTER’s 
publication. 

With mention of the Welfare Association, 
how many among Letterkenny’s employees can 
remember the spirited first election of the five 
member Executive Committee? In true demo- 
cratic tradition, every member of the depot was 
given ample opportunity to vote for the candi- 
date of his choice. The polls opened at the crack 
of dawn on May 5, 1944 and: remained open 
until the last employee checked out at the close 
of the last shift. 

The Depot Welfare Association continues to 
provide financial support for recreational, edu- 
cational and welfare activities to the benefit of 
all Letterkenny workers. And the Welfare Asso- 
ciation secures its funds from Post Restaurant 


Deer caught in these traps on depot grounds are 
released in game preserves. 














Small animals trapped on depot grounds are trans- 
ported further afield to stock more favorable areas. 


profits. Certainly every Letterkennian has rea- 
son to give the Post Restaurants and the Welfare 
Association a double vote of thanks. 

Rumor to the contrary, venison does not 
appear as a staple item on the Post Restaurant 
menu. However, this is not from lack of interest 
in this culinary delight by a great number of 
Letterkennians. The Cumberland Valley is 
great hunting country, breeds exceptionally fine 
game as well as exceptionally fine sportsmen. 
Letterkenny Depot as an integral part of the 
Valley has a proportionately high percentage of 
game hunters among its employees. However, 
back during the tortuous early forties, little time 
could be spared from the war effort to hunt. But 
that did not hamper the interest of the workers. 
With a forward look to happier days, the depot 
cooperated with the Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission by beginning in early 1944 to trap 
game animals and birds on the reservation for 
transport to preserves further afield. ‘This con- 
servation work has continued over the years and 
undoubtedly had added vastly to the success and 
pleasure of today’s huntsmen—Letterkennians 
and neighbors alike. 
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Letterkenny’s chapel was built by grateful Italian soldiers. 


One of the heart-warming remembrances of 
the war years at Letterkenny is its Chapel. After 
the surrender of Italy, a number of Italian Serv- 
ice Units were assigned to the depot. ‘The Depot 
Chapel was built by them for all the people of 
Letterkenny. ‘The dedicatory message on the 
bell tower reveals them as men of true religious 


charity. Here is a translation from the Latin 


inscription: 
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“In behalf of those who fought with mili- 
tary honor for their country we have this 
memorial of stone for all times, 

“And we dedicate this temple to the Noble 
Heart of Christ in the year of Our Lord, 
1945 May 12, 

Amleto Giovonni Cicognani, 

Archbishop of Laodicea, 

Solemnly blessing.” 
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The chapel was dedicated in May of 1945. 

These Italian POWS left still another remem- 
brance of the years they spent at Letterkenny. 
Both civilian employees and the military had 
need for a Post Assembly Hall back in 1944. 
The usual war-time story of no funds, no pri- 
orities seemed to make the Hall an impossibility. 
By salvaging lumber and materials from various 
condemned farm buildings on the depot, they 
completed the Post Assembly Hall in January of 
1945. Little wonder that when outside criticism 
of these prisoners of war came, Letterkennians 
rallied to their defense. 

No series of war years vignettes would be 


Post Assembly Hall was built in 30 days by Italian 
soldiers using materials available on depot grounds. 








complete without mention of the numerous 
military companies—Ordnance, Signal Corps, 
Military Police, Transportation, Engineers— 
that contributed so greatly to Letterkenny’s war 
mission. Perhaps more than anything else, the 
bugle calls by which these military men lived 
symbolized to most civilians the depot’s great 
responsibility of supplying the Armed Forces. 
The stirring notes of ‘““To the Colors’? which 
sounded each afternoon at 5:15 while the flag 
was lowered in front of the Administration 
Building came to mean a moment of respectful 
silence and rededication of purpose to both sol- 
diers and civilians alike. This daily act which 
was never dulled with repetition epitomizes the 
war years to many an employee. 

The picture of the years 1941 to VJ Day 1945 
emerges as a series of long days and nights de- 
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Italian soldiers helped “pass the ammunition”. 


voted to a mission. ‘To supply our fighting men 
with ammunition was the reason for the depot’s 
existence. And through the arduous weeks, 
months and years of work, the people of Letter- 
kenny were supported by being able to see 
clearly the vital necessity of their individual 
jobs. With VJ Day the complexion of the depot’s 
work began to change. Now began the gradual 
shift from war to peacetime operations. 
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The War Years 








The beauty line-wp was special attrac- The basketball teams were a 
tion at August 1944 all-depot picnic. popular part of sports program. 


The gals rolled ’em straight. 


“Uncle Sam” spurred 
War Bond sales. 


The depot softball champions in 1945. 


The °45 Girls Basketball Team looked good— 
and played that way too. 





Horseshoes at nootime were popular diversion. 





Hearty breakfast prepared the 
boys for 1945 golf tournament. 





USO troupes who performed in ’45 Post Assembly 
Hall were welcome visitors. 





The Years 1946-1956 


The Midway was a bright attraction Homage was paid veterans of World War II 
during annual depot picnic in °46. during August 46 homecoming celebration. 
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Armed Forces Day 1950 was graphically 
portrayed by seven depot employees 
depicting “Teamed for Defense”. 





Junior Letterkennians showed the “old folks” Skeet enthusiasts held noon-day and 
how it’s done in picnic Push Ball Contest. Sunday shoots on the depot range. 


Small-fry exhibition of fisticuffs 
had ample adult ring-side 
advice during picnic. 







Volley ball kept some of the boys fit. I 


Miss Letterkenny 
of 1952 was chosen 
at annual picnic. 





A record crowd attended Armed Forces Day Program on May 31, 1955. 





The depot’s 1955 golf champs. 











Letterkenny had 
its own “flying 
squadron” in 1946. 








The Twilight Season 
found Letterkennians 
rooting their baseball 
stars home. 























General Supply’s team captured 1955 
championship during Letterkenny 
Baseball League’s first season. 











Depot’s softball team was 
runners-up in 1955 Cham- 
bersburg Community Soft- 

ball League. 





Winners of the 1954-55 
Chambersburg Community 
Basketball Playoff. 


Sportsmen all 
with their bag to prove it. 


Letterkennians were 
all kids at heart 
during gay 1955 
picnic, 
The 1955 
Post Restaurant Council, 
Manager and Employees 






These three depot ten pin bowling teams won the championship 
in their respective leagues during 1955 season. 








No peace with peace 


Crated tank-destroyer is pulled off flatcar by M35 prime mover. 
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Crane swings half-track off its flat car nest. 


Letterkennians had hardly become adjusted 
to the idea that the war was over when they 
found themselves caught up in the new missions 
of peace. Even before these missions became 
official, combat vehicles began rolling into the 
depot for storage. In September of 1945 a van- 
guard of 5,000 tanks arrived and were hauled 
into the parking areas. An enormous amount of 
ammunition was being returned from overseas 
and from posts, camps and stations. All of this 
ammunition had to be identified and given 
100% inspection. Rounds which were found 
unserviceable had to be destroyed. ‘The General 
Supply Division had its largest day in history on 
July 31, 1945 when 53 carloads of Ordnance 
materiel were unloaded. ‘These few examples 
give a good idea of how Letterkennians’ hands 
were fully occupied during the several months 
immediately following VJ Day. And this was 
but a token of what was to come. 

In many ways the years immediately follow- 
ing World War 2 resembled the early years at 
the depot. Rather than having a decrease in 
jobs to be done, the depot was faced with expan- 
sions in both missions and work loads. How- 
ever, by this time in its history, Letterkenny was 
a husky youngster ready to cut its six year molars 
on the new assignments which came pouring in. 

New assignments in missions during 1946 
gave a good indication of the work which the 
depot would be engaged in for some years hence. 
In the realm of ammunition supply, this service 
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was expanded to include Eastern and Gulf Ports 
of Embarkation, domestic engineer distribution 
for the First, Second, Third, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh Service Commands and the Military 
District of Washington, and initial source of 
supply for Baltimore, New York and Philadel- 
phia. Also in this general category fell the addi- 
tional job of disposing of packaging materials, 






Defective Anti-tank MI mines were burned in F3 
Ammunition area. 
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General Supply inventory in 1946 reflected heightened 


property accounting requirements. 











Preparing powder for long term storage 
began with unloading of charges and 


removal of fiber containers. 
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containers and fire cartridge cases for the Second 
and ‘Third Service Commands and the Military 
District of Washington. And finally, the depot 
was tapped for ammunition distribution to the 
Second and ‘Third Service Commands and the 
Military District of Washington. 

A Tire Repair Shop was slated to be set up 
under the Maintenance Division. At the same 
time, official word came that the Maintenance 
Division would be expanded to include the es- 
tablishment of a 4th Echelon Shop to rebuild 
major items of automotive equipment. A 5th 
Echelon Shop was also included in the new 
assignments but more about that later. Lastly 
under the heading of major items was the incor- 
poration of Cressona and Susquehanna Ord- 
nance Depots in Pennsylvania as sub-depots of 
Letterkenny. Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot 
joined this lst when it was also made a sub- 
depot in January of 1947. However, Susque- 
hanna had a comparatively short life as a sub- 
depot. In December 1950, having served its 
purpose, it was deactivated and placed in care- 
taker status. Simultaneously, with all these 
fledgling activities, the Surplus Property Divi- 
sion was busily engaged in a continuous inspec- 
tion of surplus property for disposal. Neces- 
sarily, the latter part of 1946 and early 1947 saw 


To facilitate post-war storage missions, 
seventy-four miles of road resurfacing in Ammunition 
area was done in only 27 days. 
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changes in organizational structure in order that 
all these projects could be gotten under way. 

In November of 1946 the 5th Echelon Shop 
under the Maintenance Division was _ estab- 
lished. ‘Thus began a program of rebuilding 
engines and other major units from top to bot- 
tom for use in army vehicles. And importantly, 
this rebuilding was done on a competitive cost 
basis with similar work performed in civilian 
plants. In other words, to justify the operation, 
Letterkenny had to rebuild an engine more 
economically than it could be rebuilt by the 
manufacturer. As this work progressed, economy 
of operation was the watch-phrase. And to this 
Shop’s everlasting credit, these rebuild jobs were 
done with sufficient economy as to save the tax- 
payer many a dollar. 

One of the most interesting long-range pro- 
grams undertaken by the depot was in the plan- 
ning stages in 1946. This project—the Can 
Farm—is deserving of the praise of any thrifty 
Pennsylvania-Dutch housewife. How the plans 
became reality is a good story. 

At the close of the war, the Army found itself 
with a tremendous excess of oil storage tanks in 
the Pacific ‘Theatre. How to use them to advan- 
tage now that the demands of war had ceased? 
Simultaneously, Army Ordnance was wrestling 











with the considerable problem of how to store 
quantities of combat materiel at low cost, with 
little maintenance, and yet insure protection 
from the ravages of weather. A great deal of 
creative thinking got under way in the Ord- 
nance Department and with the invaluable aid 
) of industrial specialists, a plan was formulated. 
| The fruit of this plan can be seen today in the 


huge ‘Yank Farm which covers 996,443 square 
feet on the Letterkenny reservation. 


Connecting rods are fitted to 


Fifth Echelon Shop. 


crankshafts in Engine Rebuild— 


Engines are dissassembled, cleaned 
and component parts separated 
for further processing in sub- 
assembly sections. Engines are assembled on production line. 





Vehicles looked like this 
when received by Maintenance 
for complete renovation. 


“Under the hood” over-hauling was combined Finished product was given rigid 
with thorough rejuvenation of chassis, inspection and road test. 
transmission, gears, axles and body. 





Cab is placed on frame in later Preparation of frame is first 
stage of operation. operation in assembly line. 


“Cans” stretch 
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The project begun in the latter months of 
1946 was two long years in perfecting. After 
erecting more than 100 steel tanks over 6 inch 
reinforced concrete bases, the dehumidifying of 
these tanks was arranged to protect the stored 
vehicles from rust. Research had determined 
that material stored in an atmosphere contain- 
ing no higher than 30% relative humidity was 
safe against corrosion and rust as well as various 
forms of mildew and mold. Dehumidifying 
machines which extracted moisture from the air 
in the tanks were installed. The humidity in 
the air of the tank was detected by a humidistat. 








This instrument was activated by a bundle of 
human hairs which elongated and contracted as 
the moisture content in the surrounding air 
changed. ‘These humidistats governed the de- 
humidifying machines. 

The vehicles to be stored were subject to the 
most detailed inspection by members of the 
Vehicle Storage Branch of the Maintenance Di- 
vision. Each unit was put in perfect working 
order, fit for issue. All metal parts were sprayed 
with preservative compounds to prevent any 
incipient stages of corrosion. The vehicles or 
other materiel were then placed in the tanks and 
the tanks sealed. When the time came for these 
vehicles and weapons to be used, they could be 
removed from the tanks and shipped immedi- 
ately without time-consuming servicing and 
readying for combat performance. 

The ‘Tank Farm began to operate officially on 
May 19, 1948 when the Commanding Officer 
threw the switch which turned on 29 dehumidi- 
fication units in the steel storage tanks. Al- 
though Letterkenny’s Tank Farm was second in 
size at this time to the eight tank farms located 
in this country, it was used as a test center for 
all of these projects. 


Naturally, at its inception in 1946 no one 
could be positive the ‘Tank Farm would prove 
to be a sure solution to the long-term storage 
problem of the mountains of Ordnance mate- 
riel. From our vantage point today we know 
that the program is tremendously successful. 
The United States government has been saved 
huge sums of money by this method of preserv- 
ing existing materiel. “The entire Tank Farm at 
Letterkenny, including all the necessary oper- 
ating machinery, represents a total expenditure 
of but one and one-half percent of the value of 
the preserved materiel. And importantly, the 
entire Farm can be maintained by a crew of less 
than six men. The measure of security which it 
provides all of us is uncountable in dollars and 
cents. 

Conservation, reclamation and _ preservation 
—these three high-sounding words could easily 
key-note the operations of the post-war years. 


Tank Farm “cans” are packed and sealed. 








Long-term storage tank farm began official operation 
with throwing of switch on dehumidification units. 
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The “Can Farm” beautifully illustrates an im- 
portant phase of preservation. And a project 
begun in November of 1947 illustrates just as 
nicely a phase of the reclamation operation. 

Normally, an Ordnance Depot is thought of 
in association with the reclamation of explosives 
but this November 1947 operation concerned a 
benign but equally vital element known as 
Silica Gel. Silica Gel and other dehydrating 
agents are used to control excessive moisture by 
absorption. ‘This is highly important in the 
packaging for shipping of objects with highly 
polished surfaces, critical materials such as intri- 
cate electrical assemblies, vehicle hull and en- 
gine compartments, and other items which are 
unusually sensitive to moisture. An acute short- 
age of Silica Gel and other desiccants caused 
Letterkenny to initiate the project. An electric 
oven heating unit was installed which baked 
these dehydrating materials at a temperature of 
270 degrees. After baking for a designated time, 
the moisture was withdrawn leaving the de- 
hydrants fit for use. Approximately seven tons 
of Silica Gel were reclaimed by this method each 
month. ‘This represented a saving of approxi- 
mately $400 per ton. Enough tonnage was re- 
claimed to insure the continued operations of 
large scale projects such as the Can Farm which 
were dependent upon dehydrating materials for 
their effectiveness. 

Conservation came to the foreground during 
the spring of 1949. In May of that year, Letter- 
kenny provided equipment and facilities for a 
soul conservation project sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on a nearby farm. 
This happening is particularly worthy of men- 
tion as a reminder of the agricultural activities 
on the depot. At that time there were 15,000 
acres under cultivation on the reservation by 
15 farmer-leaseholders. As early as 1943, this 
land had been used on the four-year crop rota- 
tion plan supervised by the federal government. 
Letterkenny’s role as test area for land manage- 
ment practices conducted cooperatively by the 
Department of the Army and the Department 
of Agriculture had been so successful that these 
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plans became standard procedure in communi- 
ties throughout the nation. 


In contrast to its agricultural activities, Let- 
terkenny was affected by a change in the ord- 
nance supply system which became effective 
November 1, 1948. ‘This change returned to the 
Chief of Ordnance complete control of his sup- 
ply function without reference to other supply 
services such as Quartermaster, Signal, Engineer 
or Medical. With this rearrangement of respon- 
sibilities, Letterkenny undertook ordnance dis- 
tribution for the Ist Army area, the States of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Military Dis- 
trict of Washington and the New York Port of 
Embarkation. 

With the completion of the Ammunition 
Division’s Ammunition Workshops in June of 
1949, the depot became actively engaged in a 
vital and interesting assignment which was an 
outgrowth of war’s end. Following the Second 
World War, certain types of ammunition were 
found to be either unserviceable or obsolete. 
This ammunition was scheduled for demilitari- 
zation with all inert parts to be turned into the 
salvage yard for a cash return. However, some 
types of ammunition had an explosive filler 
which could not be burned out of the cases and 
had to be destroyed by detonation. Of course, 
after detonation there was no salvageable scrap 
metal—hence, no cash return. Operating on the 
premise that the impossible takes a little longer, 
a process was formulated so that all inert metal 
parts and certain types of explosive filler could 
be salvaged. Because of Letterkenny’s existing 
stores of ammunition and her trained personnel, 
this depot was selected as one of several for this 
project. 

‘The construction of the Ammunition Work- 
shops where this salvaging was to be done, took 
two and one-half years. At completion the unit 
contained 22 buildings which housed the proj- 
ect’s series of operations—renovation, receiving, 
TNT washout and flaking building, debanding 
and depriming building, cleaning and painting 
building, deboostering barricade, boiler house, 
change house and laundry, 6 service magazines, 




















Assistant Secretary of the Army and high ranking Army officials visited the depot in November of 1949. 


4 storage warehouses, machine shop and office 
building. The execution of this plan for salvage 
was so effective that it was estimated that the 
washout and flaking alone produced approxi- 
mately 20,000 lbs. of TNT during any one 
8 hour shift. 

The Disassembly Plant of the Workshop was 
equipped with a Remington Rand Vericon Tele- 
vision System to facilitate the removal by remote 
control machinery of base plates, boosters and 
fuses from bombs and projectiles. The inherent 
danger of this work was heightened by the 
deterioration of these high explosive missiles 
from age and weather exposure. To protect the 
operations while the explosive was being dis- 


assembled, two barricades with thirty-inch rein- 
forced concrete walls were constructed. The 
first located four feet from the vise which holds 
the explosive was used when the explosive con- 
tent was less than 250 lbs. ‘The other barricade, 
150 feet away from the vise, was used when the 
explosive content was greater than 250 lbs. The 
machinery doing the actual disassembly could 
be controlled from either of these barricades. 
The operators could see to manipulate the dis- 
assembly machinery by watching the television 
screen. ‘hough this television screen had only 
a select number of viewers, it is safe to say that 
it saved more lives than Sergeant Friday. 
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Storage areas were filled as far as the eye could see in early 750s. 
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New problems _. . Old experience 


When the impact of the Korean conflict came 
to Letterkenny in July of 1950, the depot was in 
much better condition to meet the emergency 
than back in the early days of World War 2. 
However, the gears had to be shifted from peace- 
time drive to high war-time production. During 
December of 1950, the world situation worsened 
ereatly and depot activities were expanded to 
meet the demands. This period saw a daily addi- 





tion of 50 new employees. Inevitably, as the 
Korean conflict drew on, the manpower situa- 
tion at Letterkenny once more became a prob- 
lem. But again, intensified apprenticeship train- 
ing programs helped to save the day. ‘This phase 
of Letterkenny history illustrated once more, 
the value of adapting past experience to new 
problems. 

The organizational structure of the depot 











Automotive mechanic work was ably handled by 
women during Korean conflict. 








during this period of preoccupation with the 
Korean situation was changed considerably. In 
1951 the positions of Assistant for Administra- 
tion and Assistant for Supply Operations were 
created and they reported to the Office of the 
Commanding Officer. In addition, all of the 
following also reported directly to the Office of 
the Commanding Officer; the Special Staff which 
consisted of Ammunition Inspector, Claims 
Officer, Depot Inspector, Intelligence Officer, 
Post Surgeon, Public Information Officer, Res- 
taurant Officer and Safety Director; the Manage- 
ment Office; Adjutant’s Office; Civilian Person- 
nel Office; Depot Comptroller’s Office; Miscel- 
laneous Services Office; Depot Headquarters 
Inspection Office; Ammunition Surveillance 
Ofhice; Depot Facilities Division; and the Trans- 
portation Division. The Office of Assistant for 
Supply Operations was divided into Ammuni- 
tion Stock Control Division, Ammunition Stor- 
age Division, General Supply Storage Division, 
General Supply Stock Control Division and 
Depot Maintenance Division. In addition to the 
Ordnance troops stationed at the depot, the sub- 
depots, Schultz’s Farm and Curtis Bay, were also 
responsible directly to the Commanding Officer’s 
Office. ‘This organizational set-up made for ex- 
tremely efficient operation by coordinating ac- 
tivities and removing duplication of effort. 
With the growth in operations which was re- 
flected in the organizational structure of 1951 
came the need for expanded physical facilities. 
Renovation with its attendent rearrangement 
and replacement of machinery effectively mod- 
ernized existing buildings such as the shops of 
the Engine and Accessories Rebuild Branch, 
Depot Maintenance Division. Some new build- 
ings like the Normal Maintenance Building 
were completed. Others like the Depot Mainte- 
nance Division shop were in the blue-print 
stage. ‘hough this latter structure was not com- 
pletely occupied for four years, the tremendous 
scope of the functions which were to be under 
its roof were well outlined at this time. The 
building was designed to contain an area for 
artillery repair, a machine shop and a combat 


ee. 


Transport Vehicle Shop is one of many 
housed in mammoth Depot Maintenance 
Division Combat and Transport Vehicle 

Rebuild Shop Building. 





and general purpose vehicle rebuild area. In 
| addition, a wash rack building and boiler house 
were slated to be constructed near the main shop 
building. ‘The entire major building was to be 
1120 ft. long and have 229,200 sq. feet of floor 
space. At its completion and full operation in 
1955, this building became the largest on the 
depot grounds. 

History can be counted on to repeat itself. 
And with the Korean Conflict came the usual 
shortages necessarily associated with emergency 
periods in our history. Happily, one acute short- 
age was remedied by the unique location which 
Letterkenny enjoys. During 1951 a great lum- 








Critically needed metal 
was salvaged after burning 
chemicals from obsolete 
76 mm. and 3 in. shells. 








ber harvest was in progress in the outlying sec- 
tions of the reservation. This harvest dovetailed 
neatly with the nation-wide program of reforest- 
ation. With the guidance of a specialist from 
the Mont Alto School of Forestry, specific trees 
were marked for cutting. The balance remained 
as a nucleus for future forest areas. About 90% 
of the lumber harvested proved to be hard wood. 
And after processing, the finished lumber was 
used on the depot to manufacture truck beds, 
pallets, dunnage material and packing crates. 

Not to be outdone by the lumber harvesters, 
the Salvage Branch intensified its activities. The 
men of this branch were busily recovering and 
placing into industrial channels all scrap iron 
and metal that could be found. As a result of 
their “harvest” 4,516 tons of ferrous metals were 
made available to the National Production 
Authority during July through December 1951. 
In addition, 1,451 net tons of non-ferrous metals 
which fell into the critical and strategic category 
were shipped directly to smelters and manufac- 
turers. ‘his work was continued with great 
success in ensuing years. 


With the demands for Ordnance materiel to 
be used in Korea came the opportunity to test 
the efficacy of the long-term storage Tank Farm. 
In contrast with vehicles stored under tarps 
which needed considerable renovation to make 
them serviceable, the vehicles taken from the 
storage tanks were in excellent condition. Here 
was definite proof of the success of the project 
started in 1946. ‘The Can Farm had earned its 
salt—or more appropriately—its Silica Gel. 

Though Letterkenny was wholeheartedly en- 
grossed with supplying the fighting men in 
Korea with tools to do their jobs, a few hours 
were spared on Armed Forces Day of 1951 for a 
happier duty. On May 19, with 1,500 visitors 
showing their approval, the new Post Recreation 
Hall was dedicated. This building was made 
possible by renovating the former Post Assem- 
bly Hall. Both military and civilian personnel 
now had a place to relax and enjoy basketball, 
roller skating, movies, dancing and other recrea- 
tional activities. 





Tanks needed for issue during Korean conflict were 
in excellent condition when removed from “cans”. 
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Geophysicist and depot safety director prepare to 
conduct blast shock tests in Chambersburg. 


During this busy period, Letterkenny once 
again demonstrated its ““good neighbor”’ policy. 
In 1951 there was some concern that the demo- 
lition of deteriorated ammunition at the depot’s 
demolition grounds might cause property dam- 
age in and around Chambersburg. ‘To ascertain 
the facts, an expert from Penn State College con- 
ducted a geophysical survey. Seismic observa- 
tions determined that earth shock waves from 
the detonations did not affect areas outside the 
boundary of the reservation. ‘Thus, a good many 
minds were restored to peace. 

However, once again in 1956 the question was 
raised in the community as to whether the deto- 
nation of high explosives might have an adverse 
effect upon buildings in the surrounding areas. 
Upon this occasion, a survey conducted by the 
Explosives Research Group, The Institute for 
the Study of Rate Processes, University of Utah 
for the Ordnance Corps demonstrated conclu- 
sively that no ground shock problem from the 
detonation of ammunition existed at the depot. 

This identification with the community 
which Letterkenny demonstrated so clearly dur- 
ing the shock blast tests has had many ramifica- 
tions over the years. As the largest single indus- 
try in Franklin County, the depot has strived 
successfully to be an asset to the community not 
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only by bringing beneficial employment to 
people in surrounding areas, but also by partici- 
pating in community life. A spirit of neighbor- 
liness has been the rule by which the depot has 
lived and prospered. 

Some of Letterkenny’s community-conscious- 
ness has been demonstrated on a large scale by 
its participation in charitable and service drives 
like Community Chest, March of Dimes, Cancer 
Crusade, Heart Fund and the Red Cross Blood 
Bank. Cooperation in providing depot buses 
following the Chambersburg bus barn fire 
which severely hampered public transportation 
and the assistance rendered by depot fire fight- 
ing equipment at the times of the Chambers- 





Typical of community services rendered by depot ts this 
School Safety Patrol outing on Letterkenny grounds. 


Red Cross Swimming instructions are given to 
children at Officers Club pool. 
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Letterkennians give generously 
when American Red Cross 
Bloodmobile comes calling. 
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Depot “water buffalo” went to the rescue of marooned 
family during spring 1952 flood season. 


Christmas 1953 was a happy time for youngsters at 
Mt. Alto State Sanatorium thanks to 
Letterkennians’ generosity. 











burg Implement Company and Scotland School 
for Veterans’ Children fires proved conclusively 
that the depot was indeed a friend in need. But 
the many small services which the depot has 
given freely to groups and members of the com- 
munity has perhaps established Letterkenny as 
an esteemed neighbor even more than the big 
community efforts. Such seemingly small acts as 
providing foldings chairs for a community or- 
ganization’s meeting, or again, catering and giv- 
ing the use of depot restaurant facilities to the 
Boy Scouts for their big banquet—these small, 
homey offerings of good will have made the sur- 
rounding communities even prouder to have 
Letterkenny for a neighbor. 
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ROTC students raise tents for annual bivouac at depot. 
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Repeatedly during its lifetime, Letterkenny 
has participated in programs not immediately 
connected with its primary missions. In this 
category falls the contributions which the depot 
has made to training military personnel. Vari- 
ous ORC and ROTC units began coming to the 
depot for summer training in June of 1951 and 
were given the opportunity of seeing the scope 
of a large Ordnance depot’s work. Within the 
limits of time, these men have been given a 
working knowledge of individual operations as 
well as appropriate courses of instruction. As 
was evident during World War ‘Two, the depot 
has continued to have as a secondary objective 
the training of Ordnance military personnel. 

Earlier in our history, the depot’s regard for 
the health of its employees was recorded. In 
April of 1952 still another program was initiated 
to insure further the well-being of all Letter- 
kennians. At this time, the Post Surgeon and 
the Safety Director with the cooperation and 
help of the Army Environmental Health Labo- 
ratory began an occupational vision test screen- 
ing program. In simple terms, this program 
involved eye-tests for all employees to determine 
whether their vision was equal to the job they 


ROTC tent cities flourish in summer months at Letterkenny. 








Depot’s excellent dispensary facilities include operating room for minor surgery. 


were doing. Minimum vision requirements had 
already been established and all jobs classified 
under one of these vision standards. Through 
these examinations, people found to have defec- 
tive vision could be referred to specialists who 
could then prescribe the necessary remedies. 
This program has continued to do an excellent 
job and plays a large role in maintaining the 
health and safety of the depot’s employees. 








Physically handicapped workers are valuable members 
of Letterkenny family. 


Letterkeny proudly received the National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Com- 
mittee’s certificate of merit in 1948. 
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Another important function of the Post Sur- 
geon’s office has been from its inception the 
recommendation to management of where em- 
ployees could be best utilized from the view- 
point of their physical fitness. Commendation 
of this program was received in 1952 when the 
President’s committee gave the Award of Merit 
during “National Employ the Physical Hand1- 
capped Week”’ to Letterkenny for work done in 
this field. To highlight the magnitude of this 
work, figures show that in 1954 there were 1,000 
physically handicapped employees at the depot. 





By placing individuals with physical handicaps 
in suitable jobs, valuable employees have been 
gained in the advantage of both the individual 
worker and the depot. 

From its early major mission of ammunition 
supply, the depot’s assignments had become 
many and varied. But during the last half of 
1952, the shadow of still another assignment fell 
across the reservation with the start of two train- 
ing programs—electronic training and guided 
missile training. These two training programs 
were the heralds of things to come. ‘The Arma- 
ment Branch of the Maintenance Division was 
selected to carry out the new electronics mis- 
sion. Though this assignment was necessarily 
shrouded in some obscurity, this branch began 
selecting and screening all acceptable applicants 








Records Management Program gave depot files 
a housecleaning and saved U.S. Government 
a pretty penny. 








for electronic training. Some 42 employees were 
sent to various schools to obtain training in this 
work. As the years flowed on, new assignments 
within these over-all categories were to come to 
the depot. In July of 1953, the Ammunition 
Stock Control Division established a Property 
Account for Guided Missile materiel. The first 
items for this account received in October 1953 
were component parts for the NIKE missile. 

With the variety of assignments which the 
depot was being called upon to fulfill, it was 
vital that strict attention should be given to the 
efficiency with which these assignments were 
carried out. During 1953 Work Simplification 
became the keynote of the depot’s operations. 
This program was aimed directly at eliminating 
wasted time and effort in order to achieve more 
production at less cost. ‘To gain this worthy 
objective, three tools were employed—labor- 
saving devices, work simplification techniques 
and methods improvement. The constant use of 
these tools was to the self-interest of every em- 
ployee. Only by continuing to improve upon 
production would the depot be judged compe- 
tent to undertake new assignments. If the depot 
continued to grow, its employees were not only 
more secure but also were given greater oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

As an added incentive, Efficiency Awards 
were initiated to encourage each worker to sug- 
gest improvements in the operations with which 
he was familiar. For those suggestions deemed 
worthy of adoption, the employee-contributor 





Suggestion award winner explains work aid to C.O. 


received a cash award. For example, in the 
months January through June 1953, 18 sugges- 
tions were adopted. ‘These suggestions saved the 
depot an estimated $10,629.02 during the first 
year they were in effect. The collective amount 
awarded to the employees who submitted these 
suggestions was $777.71. Certainly a worth- 
while contribution not only from the viewpoint 
of the depot’s improved operation but also from 
the vantage point of the employees’ pocket- 
books. Later in 1954, the Efficiency Awards 
program was placed under the Government Em- 
ployees’ Incentive Awards Act. However, the 
method of handling awards remained virtually 
unchanged. 
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) Mulestone Stories 


This then was the picture in 1953—ever- 
increasing assignments coupled with a constant 
tightening of operations. The years following 
the war through 1953 emerge as a period of un- 
precedented growth—expansion in both mis- 
sions and physical plant. Once again a review of 
several newsworthy stories which appeared dur- 


ing the 11 year milestone in Letterkenny history 
will help to recapture the flavor of life at the 
depot at this time. 

Just nine years after the “Armistice Day” 
Blitz of 1942—the first single, out-sized produc- 
tion effort of the depot toward winning the War 
—came another Armistice Day devoted to hon- 
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FEY AVENUE 
“2 ee HONOR of 
LOM COE ‘ 
OLE OFFICER « 


oring two depot personalities who had lost their 
lives while fulfilling their individual destinies 
in World War II’s maze-like pattern. On No- 
vember 11, 1951 Carbaugh Avenue named in 
honor of Pvt. Daniel S. Carbaugh, first Letter- 
kenny employee killed in World War II, and 
Coffey Avenue named in honor of Brig. Gen. 
John W. Coffey, former Commanding Officer of 
Letterkenny who lost his life in a plane crash 
March 8, 1951, were dedicated with fitting 
ceremony. 

The KENNY LETTER reported that on a 
cloudy day in May of 1953, the largest crowd 
ever to be welcomed onto the reservation at- 
tended a memorable ceremony on Armed Forces 
Day, the traditional annual depot visiting day. 
Before neighbors of the Valley and visitors from 

















cities and towns all up and down the Eastern 
seaboard, Iowa Avenue was renamed Overcash 
Avenue in honor of the first depot employee 
whose body was returned to the States for re- 
burial. ‘There were those among the crowd who 
had worked with Guy Overcash in the General 
Supply Division back in 1944. They, particu- 
larly, realized how fitting it was that this main 
artery was chosen to honor Guy. tor? it ran 
through the middle of General Supply Divi- 
sion’s operations. In honoring Guy Overcash, 
Letterkenny was, in effect, honoring all of its 
employees who had lost their lives while fighting 
for this country’s survival in the Second World 
War. 

A goodly number of employees will remem- 
ber when the “voice of Letterkenny” first was 
heard on the reservation. But they may have 
forgotten the date, March 18, 1953, when the 
first broadcast of the Public Address System fell 
on waiting ears. ‘he System was purchased by 
the universal benefactor, Civilian Welfare Asso- 
ciation. Since the first broadcast, any working 
day from 1] A.M. to 1] P.M. and during the 
morning and afternoon “breaks”, music and 
depot news, special programs and the thrice- 
weekly “Letterkenny on the Air’ broadcast 
from radio station WCHA can be heard rever- 
berating across the grounds. 





Installing PA system was 
a complicated business. 





Public Information Officer 
announced inaugural program 
over new PA system on 

March 18, 1953. 


“Letterkenny on the Air’ had 
tts premiere November 27, 1946. 
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The Ten Year Club enjoyed good talk and good food at tts 
first meeting on March 18, 1953. 


While the PA System was tuning up on 
March 18, 1953, another milestone was being 
celebrated in the Combat Cafeteria. A year late, 
but nonetheless appreciated, the ‘Ten Year Club 
called its first meeting to order. The Civilian 
Welfare Association also made this even possible 
by not only picking up the tab for an excellent 
dinner but by footing the bill for the ‘Ten Year 
Pins which were presented to 390 employees 
who were eligible for membership. 

Under the heading of purely social, the 
annual sports banquet honoring all depot ath- 
letes and the annual picnic for all employees 





stand out as gay affairs in ’53 just as they have 
in ensuing years. Equally exciting was the film- 
ing of sequences for ““The Unseen Army” dur- 
ing the fall of 1953 when Letterkennians became 
featured players in this Ordnance Corps-spon- 


sored movie. With this series of happy memories 
to sustain it, the depot sailed into 1954 and what 
might be called “the present years”. 





Letterkenny Sports’ Banquet in 1955 was a gala affair. 


Letterkenny shared top billing 
with other Ordnance Corps 
installations during 1953 filming 
of “The Unseen Army.” 
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Newcomer to Letterkenny 


In the spring of 1954 a newcomer took up 
residence at Letterkenny. ‘The Major Item Sup- 
ply Management Agency known in alphabetical 
jargon as MISMA was assigned to the depot and 
became an organization officially on April 25, 
1954 with an effective date of July 1, 1954. The 
initial mission of this coordinating agency was 
to provide supply control functions on a world- 
wide basis for all major items and major com- 
binations of General Supply and for all princi- 
pal items of ammunition as designated by the 
Chief of Ordnance. The Supply Control func- 
tions were to compile total demand data and to 
integrate these with total assets data in order to 
determine requirements for procurement, depot 
maintenance rebuild or disposal. As the days of 
1954 marched by the Agency became active in 
carrying out the tremendous scope of its mis- 
sion. In September of 1955, MISMA was estab- 
lished as a separate Class II activity which placed 
it organizationally directly under the Chief of 
Ordnance. As a new independent member of 
the Ordnance family, it looks to Letterkenny 
for support services. 

Perhaps the most striking undertaking of the 
depot in recent years has been the various pro- 
grams adopted to coordinate the many opera- 
tions of Letterkenny and promote increased 
efficiency within each operation. Whenever an 
organization grows in scope to the size Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot is today its manage- 
ment, employees—all of its workers must be 
constantly alert not to let size get in the way of 


efficiency. ‘To be more basic, the left hand must 
be informed of what the right hand is doing and 
vice versa. ‘To gain this goal of efficient opera- 
tion, numerous tools have been used. Some of 
them have been reviewed in this history. And 
though each tool has had a different name and 
apphes to various functions within the depot, 
they all are aimed at improving the operation of 
the depot in all its multitudinous phases. In 
reviewing the work of each division, their 
branches and sections, the recurring theme of 
streamlining operations and records is common 
to all. ‘Through these continuous studies for 
improvement, the depot can grow, afford greater 
prosperity to the community in which it stands, 
and efficiently discharge its present missions so 
that new missions will come its way without the 
entire organization becoming unwieldly. 

As a direct consequence of this constant scru- 
tiny of depot activities, another reorganization 
took place in 1955. ‘The re-vamped depot struc- 
ture insured better staff support and more rigid 
accountability from the various operating levels 
which in turn resulted in a greater degree of 
cooperation at these levels. And so on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day of 1955, all the depot’s component 
parts were the recipients of special billet doux 
in the shape of a new organizational chart. 

Under this February 14, 1955 organizational 
set-up, a Special Staff comprised of Acting 
Claims Officer, Depot Inspector and Training 
Officer, Intelligence Officer, Legal Officer, Pub- 
lic Information Officer, and Safety Director car- 
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ried on their special activities and reported d1i- 
rectly to the Office of the Commanding General. 
In addition, other Staff Officers consisting of 
Systems Improvement Office, Comptroller Of- 
fice, Ammunition Surveillance Office, Quality 
Control Office, Purchasing and Contracting 
Office, and Civilian Personnel Office—with 
their appropriate branches—were also organ- 
ized immediately under the Commanding Gen- 
eral’s Office. The Office of the Assistant for 
Administration and Service assumed responsi- 
bility for its subordinate Divisions of Depot 
Property, Depot Facilities, “Transportation, 
Communications, Security, Medical, Property 
Disposal, Equipment Maintenance, Vehicle 
Maintenance and Operation, and Machine Rec- 
ords. Most of these divisions with their compre- 
hensive responsibilities were further divided 
into branches. Under the Office of the Assistant 
for Supply Operations were placed the Divi- 
sions of Ammunition Storage, Ammunition 
Stock Control, General Supply Storage, General 
Supply Stock Control, and Depot Maintenance. 
These too were effectively operated through 
their branches. And as cited earlier, the Major 
Items Supply Management Agency with its 
Divisions of Supply Control and Stock Control 
also looked to the depot for support services. 

Hardly had the new organizational set-up 
begun operating when word came in April 1955 
that Letterkenny would be completely under 
the authority of the Chief of Ordnance, instead 
of partially under the control of Second Army 
Headquarters as before. Necessarily, this major 
change affected to some extent every depot 
operation. 

And now with the last major organizational 
change to date recorded for posterity, our atten- 
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tion can return once more to a fascinating de- 
velopment alluded to earlier in our narrative. 
This is Letterkenny’s work in the electronic and 
guided missile fields. During the last half of 
1952, the Armament Branch of the Maintenance 
Division, having been selected to carry out work 
in these new fields, was in the process of pre- 
paring and training for future, vital missions. 
And in ensuing years, this branch dealt with a 
variety of electronic material. Simultaneously, 
other depot departments were making prepara- 
tions for their particular responsibilities in these 
fields. 

During the latter half of 1954, preparatory 
activities centered about Guided Missile NIKE 
| Round Maintenance. An instruction course 
for personnel from various offices and divisions 
performing these maintenance operations was 
begun in August. And at the same time, a suit- 
able area for enclosing this activity was being 
started. With one eye on security regulations, 
the chosen area was designed to be enclosed by 
a metal barrier approximately 12 feet high be- 
hind which were to be installed electronic, hy- 
draulic, mechanical and component test areas. 
Simultaneously, Post Engineers started grading 
the building site for eight steel storage structures 
for storing guided missile fuels and oxidizers. 

While these training and facility measures 
were getting under way, representatives from 
the Assistant for Supply Operations Engineer- 
ing Office and the Armament Branch of Depot 
Maintenance Division visited White Sands and 
Fort Bliss to inspect and observe Ordnance and 
Maintenance operations of the NIKE 1, Round 
Project. And as the year 1954 drew to a close, 
the firsts NIKE and CORPORAL Missiles were 
received on the depot for storage and issue. 











Vast storage areas are filled with “NIKE” guided missiles. 
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Guided Missile 
control systems 
repairer conducts 
high pressure air 
check on Guided 
Missile components. 





Fire control instrument installer and repairer performs 
electronic test on anti-aircraft fire control system. 








With the constant development of new weap- 
ons and firepower, Letterkenny’s responsibilities 
in maintenance and storage were expanding in 
various directions. While the depot was ready- 
ing operations for large-scale handling of the 
first two guided missiles, work was also pro- 
gressing on the M26 Cluster Fragmentation 
Bomb. ‘The Ammunition Storage Division dur- 
ing the latter months of 1954 was engrossed with 
the disassembly of these bombs—partly for 
maintenance and partly for demilitarization 


Guided missile control systems repairers install main fins on NIKE. 
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purposes. Because of the hazardous assembly of 
this type bomb, Letterkenny’s ingenuity once 
again came to the fore. A depot employee de- 
vised a pull-apart machine which made it pos- 
sible to perform the disassembly operation from 
behind a steel barricade. This ingenious, life- 
saving device brought its creator a happy com- 
bination—recognition for an outstanding job 
and a cash Efficiency Award. Later, in 1955, a 
new modified type pull-apart machine received 
from Ogden, Utah was used successfully in dis- 
assembling the 75 mm ‘‘Skysweeper Shell”. 

Because of the growing importance and scope 
of its work, the Electronics Section was removed 
from the Armament Branch in December of 
1954 and elevated to full Branch status. And in 
May, it was housed in a new—although tem- 
porary location. 

Since its establishment as a_ full-fledged 
branch, Electronics has added considerably to 
its roster of trained personnel. In large measure 
these additions have been products of the almost 
continuous electronic and guided missile train- 
ing programs. In 1955 with its primary mission 
of Field Maintenance Support, Electronics 
Branch was working on Radar Systems, ‘Test 
Trucks, Integrated Fire Control Components in 
addition to Guided Missiles. A large part of the 
depot’s future history can be expected to be 
written in the Electronics Branch of the Main- 
tenance Division. 

And now as this history of Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot must await the passage of time for 
its continuation, tribute should be paid to the 
Commanding Officers who have led the Depot 
with purposeful hands through the passing 
years. Each of these men has brought different 
abilities, experiences and concepts to Letter- 
kenny but they all have shared one common 
aspiration—to guide Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot toward the realization of its greatest po- 
tentialities. ‘The history of Letterkenny to this 
moment is witness that her Commanding Of- 
ficers have acted in accordance with their aspira- 
tions. The depot is worthy of the foremost posi- 
tion it enjoys in the Ordnance family. 


Fire control instrument installer and repairer makes 
electrical check on electronic computer of anti-aircraft 
fire control system M33, 
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Colonel William J. Crowe 
Colonel T. F. Donahue . 
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No crystal ball 


As a crystal ball is not considered a major item of supply in Ordnance parlance, forecast of the future must 
be left to those modern soothsayers—radio commentators and newspaper columnists. However, from past per- 
formance it is reasonable to assume that with continued diligence, Letterkenny will remain for years to come a 
bulwark of security on the national and international scene. As a full-grown and respected member of the Valley 
community, Letterkenny can continue through her solid citizen-workers to benefit the area in which she thrives. 
Ample evidence has been given in this review of the incontrovertible fact that her workers are Letterkenny. And 
with the heritage which they enjoy, the admirable characteristics which they constantly demonstrate, the years 
ahead should be fruitful and satisfying. No more can any man ask—nor any organization—that it fulfills its 


ultimate destiny with courage and intelligence—ingenuity and skill. May this be the goal of all Letterkennians— 
present and future. 
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Where credit is due 


If you like this story of Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot, you will be 
interested in knowing who the guid- 
ing lights were that put it in your 
hands. If you don’t like it, you will 
probably want to know even more. 
So here is that story. 

The idea for a history of the depot 
germinated in the fertile brain of 
Letterkenny’s Public Information 
Officer, George E. Danzberger. While 
he was mulling over the idea, Stan- 
ley Whitehill of Pridemark Press 
appeared on the scene. Mr. Danz- 
berger’s knowledge and Mr. White- 
hill’s experience merged with a 
generous helping of mutual enthusi- 
asm. Then it was your turn. Upon 
questioning you, the depot employ- 
ees, seconded the idea. And the Post 
Restaurant Council joined in giving 
their invaluable support and inter- 
est to the publication. The depot 
photographer, Norman Cupfender, 
supplied about 99% of the excellent 
pictures found throughout the book. 
And your storyteller, Judith G. 
Brown, admits to vast enjoyment in 
writing and editing the history. Last 
but far from least important to the 
final work is the artist, Lionhill 
Studio, whose talented hand made 
the lay-out for the book. Many more 
individuals on the depot and inter- 
ested persons in nearby communities 
were exceedingly helpful by provid- 
ing constructive criticisms of concept 
and copy. All these efforts add up to 
the finished product, Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot in War and Peace. 
The hope of all those who took part 
in its publication is that this story 
will provide many hours of reflective 
enjoyment to you (the workers past 
and present of Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot) who in the final analysis 
made the work possible. 


Jupira G. Brown 


Baltimore, Md. 
5/10/56 
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